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“TWO REMARKABLE RECORDS OF TRAVEL.”—Z/UZS. 


The Times, of April 18, in a review of the two following works, says:—‘‘ These remarks are suggested 
by the two remarkable records of travel just published by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., to be followed 
shortly, we believe, by a third—the narrative of Mr. Joseph Thomson. 
the annals of publishing and of African exploration,” 


MAJOR SERPA PINTO’S HOW I CROSSED AFRICA; from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, through Unknown Countries; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, &c. Translated by Professor ALFRED ELWES. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Twenty 


Full-page and 118 Half-page and smaller Illustrations, Thirteen small Maps and One large one, 
cloth extra, 42s, 


A unique phenomenon, both in 


DR. EMIL HOLUB’S SEVEN YEARS in SOUTH AFRICA: Travels, 
Researches, and Hunting Adventures (1872 to 1879). Translated by ELLEN E. FREWER, 
Translator of Schweinfurth’s “‘ Heart of Africa,’ &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Two Hundred 
Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, 42s. [ Ready. 


In the press, to be published immediately. 


TO the CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES and BACK: the Narrative of 
the Royal Geographical Society’s East African Expedition, 1878—80. By JOSKPH THOMSON, 
F.R.G.S. 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portrait and brief Memoir of the late Keith Johnston, and with 
Portrait of the Author, Route Map to Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyka and back ; also a Sketch Map, 
showing Geology of East Central Africa ; cloth. 





In the press, to be published carly in May, 


THE HEAD HUNTERS of BORNEO; up the Mahakkam and down 
the Barito. By CARL BOCK. Super-royal 8vo, with many Full-page Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts from the Author’s own Drawings. Among other matters the book describes and gives 
drawings of the fair-skinned race inhabiting the forests of the island, of whom the women at least 
have never previously been scen by any European traveller. 





THE LATE LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO. will have ready by May 2 a REVISED and CHEAP 
EDITION, in 1 vol., of 


THE PUBLIC LIFE of the Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
By FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 
Crown 8vo, about 600 pp., price 8s. 6d, 


N.B.— This Edition will contain the very fine Photographic Portrait of his Lordship, by W. & D. Downey, 
taken when in office, as Prime Minister, in attendance on the Queen at Balmoral. 





Lonpoy: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
For MAY. 


The following are prominent features of the 
May Number :— 


GEORGE ELIOT: 


A Paper of Biography and Personal 
Reminiscence. 


By C. KEGAN PAUL. 


With Fine Portrait, and other Illustrations, 
including her Birth-place, the Drawing-room where 
her Receptions were held, the Grave, Portraits of 
G. H. Lewes and of Elizabeth Evans (the original of 
** Dinah Morris”), &c., &c. 





THOMAS CARLYLE: 


A Paper of Personal Reminiscences of 
Eighteen Years. 


By M. B. CONWAY. 


Including many Conversations of Carlyle. With 
Portraits of Carlyle in later and earlier years ; his 
Mother, Mrs. Carlyle; ‘‘an Interior at Chelsea,” 
Views of Craigenputtoch and other places, facsimile 
of Writing, &c. 


An exquisite Frontispiece by E. A. ABBEY, one of 
the finest specimens of wood-engraving yet produced 
in America, and another fine Engraving, ‘‘ The 
Indian Girl,” after WALTER SHIRLAW. 


Among the many illustrated Papers are those on 
ATHENS, of timely interest in view of the Greek 
Question, with Portraits of Kine Grorcr and QUEEN 
OLGA of Greece, and many Views ; one of a series on 
MUSIC and MUSICIANS in the chief musical 
centres, with Portraits of SULLIVAN, GERSTER, CAM- 
PANINI, JOSEFFY, WILHELMJ, and other celebrities ; 
one on the new DECORATIVE POTTERY of Cin- 
cinnati, with Twenty Illustrations ; &c. 


The continuations of Mr. THOMAS HARDY’S 
striking story, ‘‘A LAODICEAN,” with Illustration 
by Gzeorce Du Maurier, and of the American 
novel, ‘‘ANNE;” also a remarkable short Story, 
‘““THE UNEXPECTED PARTING of the BEAZ- 
LEY TWINS;” &c. &c., &c. 





As this, the finest number yet issued in 
England, is expected to create an unusual 
demand, Orders should be sent at once. 


3UILDINGS, 188, Freer STREET, E.C. 
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Brteuton. “COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, 3nD of MAY. 
a. We _Mappen, M. R.A.S., Secretary. 





UEEN’S §S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely- 


place, St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin.—Founded 1852, for preparation 

of Candidates for Competitive Examinations ; over 1,000 P upils have passed 
direct from the Academy. The Special Clasees for R.1. CONSTABULARY 
Cadetships have carried off 80 per cent. of the Cadetships offered for com- 
petition last year : First Place, four times, Special Work for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst ; over 320 have passed Army Exams., including 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 
6th, 7th, at recent Competitions.—Apply to W. J. CHETWODE CRAWLEY, 
L.B., F. G.S., F. G.S., F.R. G8. Director and ‘Sole ’ Proprietor. 








(TUNBRIDGE WELLS. —KE} VSINGTON 
HOUSE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
BCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Kev. T. K. R, STE BBING, M.A,, 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and Second 
py Classics, First Class in Law and Modern History. Fees from 150 to 
uineas. 


KATH BROW SCHOOL.—Boys pre- 


pared for the Public Schools. Girls for the Higher Senos and Cc os 
leges. Classics, FRED. STOCK, D.Lit., M.A. Lond.; M 





RAY’S INN.—EXAMINATION for the 


* BACON” and ** HOLT” SCHOLARSHIPS.—NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that an Examination for these Scholarships will be held in GRAY’S 
INN HALL, on the 14TH and 15TH days of JUNE next, commencing at 10 
o'clock A.M. precisely. 

These Scholarships are of the yearly value of £45 and £40 respectively, 
tenable for two years, and are open to every Student for the Bar who, on 
the 4th day of June next, shall have been a Member of Gray’s Inn for not 
more than Five Terms, atid who shall have kept every Term since his 
admission, inclusive of that in or before which he shall have been admitted. 

In the E ion for the i 
Questions—viz 

Ist. One on the CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to the End 
of the Reign of George the Second ; 

2nd. One on the GENERAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to the same date. 
And there will also be given to the Candidates Two or more Subjects con- 
nected with the Constitutional and General History of England to the above 
date, any one of which Subjects a Candidate may select, and on the one 
which he does select he will be required to write a short Essay. 

The time to be allowed for each of these Three Papers will be Three 


Ilours, 
(Signed) 
Dated this 16th day of of } February, 1681. 








Ws. L. JOLLIFFE, Treasurer. 
Tuos, C, SANDALS, Examiner. 


S!: ANDREW’S HALL, PLYMOUTH. 


1881. 





ART and INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 
£200 in PRIZES. 
OPENING MONDAY, MAY 
SPECIAL PRIZES. 
£20 GOLD MEDAL for the best Picture painted by any Artist residing in 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, or Dorset, each Competitor being allowed 
to show three Pictures. 2nd Prize, SILVER MEDAL ; 3rd, BRONZE. 
£20 GOLD MEDAL for the best Picture exhibited. Open to all England. 
£20 GOLD 3 DAL for the best exhibit in the Exhibition. 
B.—Pictures will not be eligible for this competition. 
Winners of these Gold Medals will be paid in Money if preferred. 
100 Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals — be given in the following Classes :— 
Class 1.—Professional Worl 
Class 2.—Amateur Productions, — by Exhibitors who follow some other 
trade than that to which their articles belong. 
Class 3. Inventions and Novel Contrivances. 
and Prof 1 Work 
Class 4,—Models, A i 
Class 5, ~ cae, pao Oil and Water-Colour Paintings. 
all Englan 
Class rr il and Water-Colour Paintings and Drawings, open to Students 
of any recognised School of Art or Private School. 
Class 7.—Oil or Water-Colour Paintings, open to residents in Devon, Corn- 
wall, Somerset, or Dorset. Each competitor will be allowed to exhibit three 
pictures. 
. Class 8.—Carving and Fret Work. Two Classes—Amatcur & Professional. 
Class 9,—Sculpture. 
Class 10,—Preserved Natural Objects. 
Class 11.—Ladies’ Work of all kinds. 
Class 12.—Musical Instruments. 
Class 13,—Furniture. 
Class 14,— Painters’ Graining of Wood, 
Class ie .—Photography, 
Class I6.—Bicycles, Tricycles, and Sewing Machines. 
Class 17.—China Painting. 
Class 18.—Electrical Inventions. 
Class 19.—Pen and Ink and Crayons by Amateurs. 
Class 2).—Pottery. 
Class 21,—Miscellaneous. This will include all objects not properly 
belonging to any of the other Classes. 
Further particulars may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. THOS, MARTIN, 
Plymouth. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 


23RD. 





To include both Amateur 
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1, Marine, and Ornamental. 
Open to 








The NINETY-FIFTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL 
EAST, from 1v till 6. Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. desicatiea nancial 


OCIETY of BRITISH “ARTISTS. a 

FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at the 

SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES, PALL MALL EAST, from 9 to 6 daily. 
Admission, Is. 





THOMAS ROBERTS, 


seanstened 


N -EXHI BITION. —PAINTINGS and 

DRAWINGS by the American Artist, the late WILLIAM MORRIS 

ee Author of **Talks about Art.”—Gallery, 14, Grafton-street, Old 
ond-street, 





JO 
BRIDGE, M.A, Lond. Kindergarten for Day Pupils. The SUMMER” TE iO 
begins May 4TH.—Prospectus on application to Mrs, Cask, Heath Brow, 
Hampstead, London, 


AINT PAUL’S SCHOOLS. — About 


EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED Baye Term.—For 
information, address CLE RK K to ( Gove RNORS, Mercers’ Hall, EC. 


()WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL, having decided to fou to found a new PROFESSORSHIP of 
APPLIED MATUEM ATICS, invite applications from Gentlemen desirous of 
becoming Candidates. The fixed stipend is £35) per annum, in addition to 
Two-thirds of the Fees paid by Students, 

The appointment will date from the 29th September next. Further in- 
formation respecting the duties of the Professor may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL ot the College. 

Applications’and testimonials, addressed to the Council, will be received 
up to the 25TH MAY. 








J. ane HICHOLSON, Registrar. 


MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 


rue BIRMINGHAM, 
APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL PROFESSORS. 

Applications for the ADDITIONAL CHAIRS of Physiology, Geology and 
Mineralogy, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Latin and Greek, English 
Language and Literature, and LECTURESHIPS in the French and German 
Languages (see former advertisements) must be sent in by the 30TH 
INSTANT, addressed to Mr. G, H. MORLEY, Secretary, The Mason Science 
College, Birmingham, 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows 
and Orphaus, 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in WILLIS’S ROOMS, o 
SATURDAY, MAY 147TH, at 6 o'clock 


The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSERERY in the Chair, 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 


JOUN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Sena Secretary. 

PHILIP CHAKLES HARDWICK, Treasure cr. 

I, LAMBE PhiCk, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Winos, One Guinca. 





NOW on EXHIBITION. —PAINTINGS 


of NIAGARA FA LLS, by the late WILLIAM Morris HUNT, Author 
of ** Talks about Art ;” also other Paintings «nd Charcoal Drawings by the 
Same Artist.—GAL LERY, 14, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET. 


Py RE NCH GALLERY, 120, Pall- mall. —The 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by 
Artists of the Continental Schools (including Portraits of the Right Hon. 
W. E, Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Couut Moltke, Dr. D6llinger, and other 
_—_ xy Frans Le mbaeh) 4 is NOW OVEN, ——— Is, 


7 y 
XCOTLAND FOR EVER!!!”—Grand 
New Picture, “*CIAKGE of the ‘GREYS’ at WATERLOO,” by 
Mrs. BUTLER, painter of the ** Koll Call.” ON VIEW at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL, Piccadilly, from 10 A.M. tiil6 P.M. Admission One shilling. 
A PHOTOGRAVUKE will shortly be published by Messrs. LIiLDEns- 
HEIMER & CO., of Loudon, Manchester, and New York. 


Tv ‘ “) 

YOSA BONHEUR’S celebrated PIC- 

ay TURES “ON THE ALERT” and **A FORAGING PARTY,” which 
gained for the Artist the Cross of the Order of Leopold of Belgium at the 
Antwerp Academy, 1879; also the Complete Engraved Works of ROSA 
BONHEUR, including the well-known “HORSE FAIR."—NOW ON 
EXHIBITION at L. H., LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, 1a, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, 8.W. Admission One Shilling. 10 to 5, 


LITTLE GEM by GEORGE CRUIK- 
SUANK, 4) by 3), showing the Effects of Industry and Idleness. 
** Keep within compass, and you will be sure 
‘Yo avoid many evils that others endure,” 
Price Sixpence. 
WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, F.C. 


si Nl ’ 
SHEPHERD BROTHERS, Art Com- 
mission Agents and Picture Deulers, Nottingham, beg to announce 
that their LONDON PICTURE GALLERY is NOW OPEN, at 27, King- 
street, St. James's, 8.W. (opposite Messrs. Christie & Manson .7 —Choice 
Works ON VIEW by Henry Dawson, sen., T. 8. Cooper, R.A., E, J. Nie- 
mann, L. J. Pott, Ernest Parton, Marcus Stone, A.K.A., Noble, Stark, 
Jutsum, &c, 











London : 


there will be set Two Papers of 





OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


Professor ~* MORLEY will THIS DAY San. APRIL 30TH, at 
3 o'clock, a COURSE of THREE LECTURES on * SCOTLAND'S 
PART in ENGLISH LITERATURE,” and ONE LECTURE on“ THOMAS 
CARLYLE.” Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea ; to all the Courses 
in the Season, Two —— 


Qik JOHN SOANE’S 


13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, Sa, THURS. 
DAYS, and SATURDAYS in MAY, JUNE, JULY, and AU 
Cards for Private Days aud for Students to be obtained -y ae Cons ATOR, 
at the Museum. 


RTS ASSOCIATION, NEWCASTLE- 


UPON-TYNE, 











MUSEUM, 


ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 











The SIXTH EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE by LIVING 
ARTISTS will be OPENED in the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, NEWCASTLE. 
UPON-TYNE, the First Week in SEPTEMBEK, 

Agent for forwarding Works from Loudon, Mr. W. A. SMITH, 14, Charles. 
street, Middlesex Hospital. 

Artists can obtain particulars from , = R. 


ePExce, Secretary, . 


BeiTtIisSs MUSEU M. 


The BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED on MONDAY, the 2npD, and 
RE-OPENED on MONDAY, the 9TH of May, 


Epw. A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 


BARTOLOZZI. .—Will holders of AUTO- 


GRAPH LETTERS to or from BARTOLOZZI, the eminent Engraver, 
kindly allow me an opportunity of inspecting them’ for the purposes of my 
book on ** Bartolozzi and his Works,” the first part of which is in the 
press ? Any information and will be ly aye a 
Examples of his Prints would be Purchased, yer had W. TUER, 20, Notting- 
sees en . 


Me. CHARLES SIMMONS (M.A., Ball. 


Coll., Oxford) wishes to READ with EVENING CLASSES the 
Classical Subjects for the Examinations of the University of London,— 
il, ast aici N.W. 


R. DALMAZ ZO will give a COURSE of 


SIX LECTURES in ITALIAN on ** ol ITALY and ITALIAN 
LITERATURE, ” at TRINITY COLLEGE, MANDtVILLE PLACE, MAN- 
CHESTER oom, W., on FRIVAY "EVENINGS, at 8 o clock, com- 
mencing MAY oT! 

Fees tor the } al Half-a-Guinea ; Single Lecture, Half-a-Crown. 
For Prospectuses or Tickets apply to the SECRETARY, at the College ; or 
to shed —— 2, Upper Bedtord-piace, W.C. 


ro BOOKBUYERS. — Ready, CATA- 
LOGUE (No. IL.) of OLD BOOKS,—Post-free of JOHN SAMPSON, 
Bookseller, Xo York. 























NGLISH ETCHINGS: a Monthly 


Publication of Original Etchings, the work of English Artists. 
Part I., JUNE. Price 38. td.; Annual Subscription, £2 2s. A limited 
number of Parts, containing First Prvofs on Japanese Paper, price per Part 
One Guinea. Each Part will contain Four Etchings, whicn, together with 
descriptive Letterpress, will be contained iu a handsome — em- 
bellished with a Portrait of Rembrandt. Size : Imp. 4to (15 by 11). 
12, ST JAMES’S SQUARE.—Founded in 1841, 

This Library contains ou, v0 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various iption, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-pastSix Prospectus on application, 

___ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, — 














Same’ WILLIAM RERVES, Pubitsher, 185, | Flect-street. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Ese, 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


The attention of all Readers of the Best Literature is 
respectfully requested to the List, Revised for the New 
Season, of the Principal Recent Books in Circula- 
tion at Mudie’s Select Library. This List (postage 








Sree on application) will be found to contain an unusually 


large and varied Selection of Recent Works in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure 
and the Migher Class of Fiction. 

The Terms of Subscription are the lowest on which it is 
possible to furnish a constant and satisfactory supply of 
the leading Books of the day. 

Fresh Copies of all New Books of General Interest con- 
tinue to be added as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of all the Best Forthcoming Books as they appea". 

In addition to the List of Recent Books in Circulation, 
a New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of Second- 
hand Books is also ready for delivery. This Catalogue 
comprises a large selection of the best Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older 
Works, several of which are out of print and not other- 
wise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 

MUDIE’s SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office ; 2, King-street, Cheapside. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
List. 


FRANCE and the FRENCH, 
in the SECOND HALF of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By KARL HULLEBRAND. ‘Translated from the Third German Edition, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 


EDGAR QUINET: 
HIS EARLY LIFE and WRITINGS. 


By RICHARD HEATH. With Portrait, L[lustrations, and an Autograph 
Letter. Post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


PICTURES of INDIAN LIFE. 


Sketched with the Pen, from 1852 to 1878. By Ronenrt M. Cust, late 
of H.M. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec. to the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; Author of ** Modern Languages of the East Indies” and * Ori- 
ental and Linguistic Essays.” Crown 8vo, cloth. (Nearly ready. 


“THE MESNEVI” 


Usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnev’d) of Mevlana 
our Lord), Jelalu’d-din Muhammed Er-rumi. Book the First. With 
a Life of the Author, his Ancestors, and D dants. I) d by 
Anecdotes from El Eflaki. Translated, and the Poetry Versified, in 
English, by J. W. REDHOUSE, M.R.A.S., &c, Post 8vo, cloth, 21s, 

“A complete treasury of occult Oriental lore.”—Saturday Keview. 


THE SCIENCE of BEAUTY: 


An Analytical Enquiry into the Laws of Aesthetics. By A. W. HoLMES- 

ForBES, M.A., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

**The book will be welcomed by all students as the outcome of a highly 
trained intelleet.”—Pictorial World. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD, 


Edited by his Friend, REUBEN SHarcorr. 








Dissenting Minister. 
Crown 8vo, boards, 5s. 
“ This is a remarkable little book, and one that we strongly recommend 
for perusal."— st. James's Gazette. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA 
from the EARLIEST AGES. 


By J, TALBOYS WHEELER, late Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department. Vol. 1V., Part 2. MOGHUL 
EMPIRE—AURUNGZEB. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


BRITISH ANIMALS EXTINCT 
within HISTORIC TIMES; 


With Some Account of British Wild White Cattle. By J. E. HARTING, 

¥.L.S.. F.Z.8. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations by Wolf, Whyriper, 

and others, cloth, l4s, 
“Mr. Harting has collected 





every ilable piece of evidence.” 


DR. APPLETON: St. James's Gazette. 
his LIFE and LITERARY RELICS. 


By J. 1. APPLETON, M.A., late Vicar of St. Mark’s, Staplefield 
Sussex ; and A. H, SAYCE, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. ost 8vo, 
with Portrait, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

“The brief story of his life is told with much feeling and simplicity.” 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES Scotsman. 
ON ELOCUTION; 


or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expression 

of the Emotions by Language, Countenance, and Gesture. To which is 

added a special Lecture on the Causes and Cure of Impediments of 

Speech, By C, J. PLUMPTRE, Lecturer on Public Reading and 

Speaking. Dedicated by permission te H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

New and greatly Eularged Illustrated Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
“The work . . . merits high commendation.” 


Church of England Pulpit. 
THE GULISTAN ; 


Or, Rose Garden of Shekh Muslihu’d-din SAdi of Shiraz. Translated for 

the first time into Prose and Verse, with Preface and Life of the Author 

from the Atish Kedah. By E. B. EASTWICK, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., &c 

Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ci ni 
“It is a very fair rendering of the original.”—Times, 


BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; 


Or, Jataka Tales. From the Jatakatthavannand. Translated from tl 
Original Pali by T. W. RHYS DAvVips. Vol. 1. Post 8vo, cloth "ite. e 
“ Will be of the greatest interest and importance to students.” w 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the St. James's Gazette. 
HISTORY of the DEVELOPMENT of 
The HUMAN RACE. 


Lectures and Dissertations. By LAZARUS GEIGER. Translated from 
a a German by DAVID ASHER, Ph.D. Dost 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
The papers translated in this volume deal with various aspects of y 
The | 18 Vo aver 
fascinating study.” —St. James's Gazette, ' . 


THE CLASSICAL POETRY 
of the JAPANESE. 


3y B. 1H. CHAMBERLAIN, Author of “ Yeigo Henkak: i » Pp 
§vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; ” —— a see 


“All who like interesting legends told in ve r 
tose ee is lege old in very readable verse should 


THE BIRDS of CORNWALL and the 
SCILLY ISLANDS. 


hy the late E. HEARLE Ropp. Edi i 
2 ate E. Wr . Edited, with an Introduction, Appendi 
wud Brief Memoir of the Author, by JAMES E. HARTING. FL. Fee 
“ —_ tee With Portrait and Map, cloth, (4s. : ipl 
ve 


te book will prove a great boon to all bird-loy: ' . 
Wall.”— Acauemy, ers who visit Corn- 


THE LIGHT of ASIA 


or, the Great Renunciation, Being the Lif i i 

rr. J ‘ . wife and Teac i 
Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. spe toby - 
Buddhist. By EDWIN AKNOLD, 
ms.” Crown svo, boards, 2s. 

He most sympathetic account ever publi i i 
ao tic published in Europe of the life ar 
taching of the Sakya Saint, Prince Gautama Siddartha, the Lord Burda” 


‘umes, 





na 
a Told in Verse by an Indian 
ey 1., Author of ** The Indian Song of 





Lonpon: TRUBNER & 0O., Lupcare Hiuu, 





CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 





The only Work giving contemporaneous evidence on the 
condition of English society in the fifteenth century. 


LOCI E LIBRO VERITATUM: 


Passages selected from Gascoigne’s Theological 
Dictionary, illustrating the Condition of Church and 
State, 1403—1458, with an Introduction by Jas. E. 
TnoROLD RoGeErs, M.P. 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

, [Just ready. 


CICERO DE ORATORE. With 


Introduction and Notes by AuGustus S. Wi1xrns, 
M.A., Owens College, Manchester, Professor of Latin 
in the Victoria University. Book II. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


THE SACRED BOOKS ofthe EAST. 


Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and Edited 
by F. Max Mutier. 


Vol. X., Part I—The DHAMMAPADA, 


translated from the Pali by F. Max Minuer; Part II. 
—The SUTTA NIPATA, translated from the Pali by 
V. Faussé_u: being Canonical Books of the Bud- 
dhists. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Vol. XI—BUDDHIST SUTTAS. Trans- 


lated by T. W. Rays Davips. 
Part I., eontaining— 


1, The Maha-parinibbana Suttanta. 

2. The Dhamma-kakka-ppavattana Sutta. 
3. The Tevigga Suttanta. 

4. The Akankheyya Sutta. 

5. The Ketokhila Sutta. 

6. The Maha-sudassana Suttanta. 


7. The Sabbasava Sutta. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
(In a few days. 


SOPHOCLES. Edited, with English 


Notes and Introductions, by Lewis Campnetu, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews. In 2 vols. Vol. I1—AJAX, ELECTRA, 
TRACHINIAE, PHILOCTETES, FRAGMENTS. 8yvo, 
price 16s, [In a few days. 


A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS 
OBSERVED, REDUCED, and DISCUSSED by 
Admiral WM. H. F. SMITH, R.N., K.S.F., D.C.L. 
Revised, Condensed, and greatly Enlarged by Grorce 
F, Cuambrrs, F.R.A.S., Inncr Temple, Barrister-nt- 
Law. Sccond Edition, 8vo, 21s. 

[in afew days. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, 7, Paternoster-row. 


DAVID DOUGLAS'S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 





CAPTAIN TROTTER’S JOURNEY TO FEZ 
Immediately, | vol., square demy Svo, 4s. 


OUR MISSION to the COURT of MAROCCO 


in 188°, under Sir JOHN DRUMMOND HAY, K.C.B., Minister Pienipoten- 
tiary at Tangier, and Envoy Extraordinary to his Majesty the Sultan of 
Marocco. By Captain PHILIP TROTTER, 93rd Highlanders, Lilustrated 
from Photographs by the Hon. D. Lawless, Rifle Brigade. 


CAPTAIN 8ST, JOHN’S ADVENTURES IN CIIINA AND JAPAN, 
1 vol., small demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. 


NOTES and SKETCHES from the WILD 


COASTS of NIPOM. With Chapters on Cruising after Pirates in Chinese 
Waters. By HENRY C. ST. JOHN, Captain KN. 
**One of the most charming books of travel that has been published for 
some time.”—Scotsman, 
** There is a great deal more in the book than natural history. “oe 
His pictures of life and manners are quaint and effective, and the more so 
from the writing being natural and free from effort.” —Athenacum, 


Ill. 
LIEUT. ROBERTSON’S AFGHANISTAN, 
Immediately, 1 vol., small crown 8vo, with Mays. 


KURAM, KABUL, and KANDAHAR: being 


a Brief Record of the Impressions in Three Campaigns under Genera 
RKOBEKTS. By Lieut. KOBERTSON, 8th, ** ‘The King’s,” Regiment. 
** Vouchsafe, to such as have not read the story, 

That 1 may prompt them ; and of such as have, 

1 humbly pray them to admit the excuse 

Of time, of numbers, and due course of things, 

Which cannot in their huge and proper life 

Be here presented.”—KING HENRY V. 


Iv. 
COMPLETION OF MR, SKENE’S CELTIC SCOTLAND, 
3 vols., demy 8vo, with Maps, £2 5s, 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient 


Aiban, By WILLIAM F,. SKENE. Book L, Vol. 1, History and 
Ethuvlogy. Book L., Vol. I., Church and Culture. Book 111., Vul. ILL, 
Land and Peop.e. 

** All students, not only in this country, but throughout the world, who 
are interested in the history of the Celtic race, will welcome this fresh cons 
tribution frum one of the aw ost zealous and able of their fellow-labourers.”” 

aA thenuctum 


v. 
DR. MITCHELL’S RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAEOLOGY, 
1 vol., demy 8vo, with 148 Woodcuts, 15s. 


THE PAST in the PRESENT: What is 


Civilisation ? Being the Rhind Lectures in Archaeology. Velivered in 
1876 and 1878. By ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D., &¢c., Secretary tv 
the Society of Antiquuries of Scotland, 

** Few more interesting archacolozical works have lately been published 
than the ten * Kiind Lectures’ which make up Dr. Mitcheli’s volume, * ‘I'he 
Past in the Present.’ We must thank him heartily for the manner and 
method of his book, for the curious and valuable tacts which he has collected 
trom persoual observation, and for the admirable woodcuts which adorn as 
well as illustrate his vulume.”—Saturday Keview, 


VI, 
MR. ANDERSON’S RHIND LECTURES IN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


1 vol., demy 8vo, with Kighty-four Wood Engravings and Three Quarto 
iagrams of Celtic OUrnamentation, 12s, 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN 


TIMES. Ly JOSEPH ANDERSON, Keeper of the National Museum of the 
Antiquities of Scotiand. 

“We know of no work within the reach of all students so completely 
realising its professions, and we can confidently recommend to the archi- 
tect, artist, and antiquary, young and oid, this voiume on Celtic art in 
Scotland.”—Sritish Architect and Engineer. 

VII, 
Ml. MILN’S EXCAVATIONS IN BRITTANY, 
In the press, | vol., royal 8vo, illustrated with numerous Plans 
and Woodcuts. 


EXCAVATIONS at CARNAC: a Record of 


logical } hes in the Aligumeuts of Kermuariv. By the late 
JAMES MILN, Author of “ Researches m the Byssenno and Mont st, 
Michael.” 





VIII. 
RELICS OF FRANKLAN’S EXPEDITION, 
Immediately, 1 vol., post 8vo, with Facsimiles of the Kecord, and 
Irving’s Medal, 


A MEMORIAL SKETCH and a SELEC- 
TIVX trom the LETTERS cf the Late LIEUT, JOHN IRVING, K.N,, of 
H.M.S. “ Terror,” in Sir John Frankiin’s Expedition to the Arctic 
Kegions, Edited by BENJAMIN BELL, FRC... 

Ix. 
MEMOIRS OF A SCUTTISH FARMER. 
Now ready, | vol., crown 5vo, 6s. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGE HOPE 


of Fenton Barns, Compiled by his DAUGHTER. 

** One of the most successful of Scottish farmers, the late Mr.George Hope 
of Fenton Barns, is weil eutitied to have his biography placed before the 
world.” —Scotaman. . : y 

“ The book has, of course, a primary interest for the cultivators of the 
soil, embodying, as it does, the ripe fruits of Mr. Hope's observations aud 
experience.”—North british Davy Mail. 

x. 
PROFESSOR HODGSON ON WORDS. 
In the press, 1 thick vol., crown 8vo. 


THE USES an@d MISUSES of ENGLISH 


WORDS. Illustrated from the Writiogs of English Authors from the 
Fourteenth Century to Our Own Time, By the late W. B. Hop@sor, 
LL D., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Ediaburgh. 
XI 
REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
Immediately, 1 vol., demy 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from the UNPUBLISHED 


MSS. of the late GEORGE GLLFILLAN, Dundee, Edited by FRANK 
HENDERSON, MY. 





EDINBURGH : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
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BENTLEYS’ 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Fach Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Book- 
sellers in Town or Country, and in Melbourne of GrorGeE 


ROBERTSON. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


East Lynne. (100th Thou- | Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 


sand.) Master of Greylands, 
The Channings. (35th Thou- Mildred Arkell. 
sand.) Mrs. Halliburton’s Trou- 


Anne Hereford. bles. 

Bessy Rane. Orville College. 
Dene Hollow. Oswald Cray. 
Edina. Parkwater. 
Elster’s Folly. Pomeroy Abbey. 
George Canterbury’s Will. Red Court Farm, 


Johnny Ludlow. (First Roland Yorke. 
Series.) Shadow of Ashlydyat. 

Johnny Ludlow. (Second St. Martin’s Eve. 
Series.) Trevlyn Hold. 


Verner’s Pride. 


Lady Adelaide. 
Within the Maze. 


Life’s Secret, A. 


RHODA BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. 


Nancy. Second Thoughts. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. Cometh up as a Flower. 

Red as a Rose is She. ; Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
oan, 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 
The only Complete Edition, 


Northanger Abbey, and Emma, 

Persuasion. Lady Susan, and The Wat- 
Pride and Prejudice. sons, 
Sense and Sensibility. Manstield Park, 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NOVELS. 


The Heritage of Langdale. | The Wooing o’t. 
Her Dearest Foe. Which shail it be ? 


MRS. EDWARDES’ NOVELS. 


Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 














Susan Fielding. 
Steven Lawrence: Yeoman, 





MRS. PARR’S NOVELS. 


Adam and Eve. | wining Fox. 


MISS FOTHERGILL’S NOVELS. 


Probation. | The First Violin. 
The Wellfields. 


By “MARCUS C CLARKE. 


For the Term of his Natural Life, 








By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


The Three Clerks. By Anthony Trollope. 
Nellie’s Memoirs. By Miss Carey. 
Olive Vareoe. By Mrs. Notley. 
Breezie Langton. By Hawley Smart. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


BENTLEYS’ 
FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Book- 
sellers in Town or Country, and in Melbourne of GeorGe 
ROBERTSON, 


By MRS. “AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 


A Sister’s Story. 


By E. WERNER. 


Suecess : and How he Won It. | Under a Charm, 





STANDARD WORKS ON ‘MODERN 
COOKERY. 


FRANCATELL’S MODERN COOK. Containing 1,500 
Recipes and Sixty Lllustrations, Twenty-fifth Kdition, 
In 8vo, price 12s. 

FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE. Containing 1,000 Re- 
cipes and Forty +t gataaaa Forty-sixth ‘Thousand, 
In crown 8yo, = ice 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 257. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For MAY, 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

A GRAPE from a THORN. By JAMES PAYN. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XLX.—The Lost Locket. XX,.—Mr, Aird’s Love Story, XXL— 
lilness in the Hotel, XXII.—The Invitation, 

BABIES and SCIENCE. 

A BISHOP’S CONFESSION, 

“AT HOME” to the POOR. 

FRANZ GRILLPARZER, 

ONE YEAR in a GERMAN COOKERY SCHOOL. 

LOVE the DEBT. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XIIIL—A Proposal. 
XIV.—Guardians. XV.—Mr. Kobert Sagar. 








MR. BRANDRAM’S SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. 
Large crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Certain Selected Plays abridged for the Use of the Young. 
By SAMUEL BRANDRAM, M.A, Oxon, 


** Mr. Brandram has performed a somewhat difficult task with wonderful 


judgment and skill. He has solved the difficulty as to the best way in 


which Shakespeare can be reproduced for the use of young people. The 
result is a vo ume which ought to supersede all other editions for the use of 
young people, and we shou! d be glad to think it had found a place on the 
bookshelf of every thoughtful student of English literature.”—John Bull. 


NEW VOLUME BY MISS THACKERAY (MRS. 
RICHMOND RITCHIE). 


With Four Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 


By MISS THACKERAY (MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIF). 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, &¢c. 


MR. J. A. SYMONDS’ “ RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 
In the press, 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 32s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Italian Literature. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., 


Author of ‘‘ Studies of the Greek Poets,” ‘‘ Sketches in 
Italy and Greece,” &c, 


Being Vols. IV. and V. of “‘ Renaissance in Italy,” and con- 
cluding the Work. 








FARMING ina SMALL WAY. By James 


Lona, Author of ‘*Poultry for Prizes and Profit,” ‘*The Goat,” Xe. 
Crown 8vv, 7s. 6d, 
** We heartily recommend all who are interested in farming in a small 
way to secure It while there is yet time.”"—Caurdencr’s Magazine. 
“Mr. Long writes clearly and concisely, and has the kuack of putting a 
great deal in a littie room.”—Lan 
**A thoroughly practical book. "Graphic. 
"A ane volume of smnennsmadl "Daily Telegraph. 





NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
MRS. GEOFFREY. By the Author of 


** Molly Bawn,” “‘Airy Fairy Lilian,” “* Phyllis,” “* Beauty’s Daughters,” 
&c. 3 vols., post Svo. In May. 


FOUR CROTCHETS to a2 BAR. By the 


Author of “ The Gwillians.” 3 vols., at 8vo. wan mame 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS of POPULAR 
WORKS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each Volume containing 
Four Illustrations, crown svo, 3s, 6d. 

THE SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 
TROLLOPE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 

THE CLAVERINGS. By Antony TROLLOPE, 

TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. By Natuanren, Haw- 
THORNE. 

ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of *f John Halifax.” 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of ** John Halifax.” 

NO NAME. By WILkIE CoLtrys, 

ARMADALE. By Wivkte Cottrns, 

AFTER DARK. By Wivxie Couuriys, 

MAUDE TALBOT. By Hotme Ler. 

THE MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Rrppetr. 

PUT YOURSELF in his PLACE. By CHarves Reapg, 

WIVES and DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Gaskeut. 

NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. Gasketu, 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gaske.u, 

CRANFORD, and other Stories. By Mrs. GAasKELL. 

MARY BARTON, and other Stories. By Mrs. Gasket. 

RUTH, THE GREY WOMEN, and other Stories. By Mrs. 
GASKELL, 

LIZZIE LEIGH: a Dark Night’s Work, and other Stories, 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 


ANTHONY 


London: Smiru, Exper, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 





REMINGTON’S 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





ON LATMOS: a Novel. By Fanny 


Arkin-Kortrigut, Author of ‘*Anne Sherwood,” 
“* Waiting for the Verdict,” ‘*‘ He that Overcometh,” &c, 
2 vols., 21s. 








A STORY of AUTUMN. By Mrs, 


— Carr, Author of ‘‘ North Italian Folk.”? 1 vol., 
is. 6d, 


** A story really interesting and charming.” 
Saturday Review. 


**A decidedly pretty story, written in a graceful, un- 
affected way.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


DIVIDED: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told.” 2 vols., 


21s. 





_ “Sufficiently fresh and unhackneyed, and at the same 
time natural, to make it pleasant reading.”—Athenaeum. 





OUR SONS and DAUGHTERS: a 


Novel. From the French of Ernest LeGovuvre, By 
E, Mitts. 2 vols., 21s 


‘* Always easy, graceful, and entertaining. . . . There 
is much homely wisdom in these volumes, and it is clothed 
in such an agreeable form that it can hardly fail to get a 
wide hearing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





IRELAND’S TRUE DAUGHTER: 


a Novel. By Marcettina. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


*¢ The authoress has drawn a pleasant picture of a whole- 
hearted honest and courageous Irish girl.”—ZHeho. 


MY SISTER’S PRUSSIAN LOVER: 


a Novel. By Bouton v’Or. 2 vols., 21s, 
** An unusually bright and readable story.”—City Press. 


WITH the IRREGULARS in the 


TRANSVAAL and ZULULAND. By W. H. Tomas- 
son, late Adjutant of the Irregular Cavalry. 1 vol. 
7s. 6d. 
“This hook is worth half-a-dozen of the cut-and-dried 
accounts of which we have had so many.”—Graphic. 


A TOUR theenghh INDIA | in LORD 


CANNING’S TIME. By Evstacr MergpitH Martiy’ 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








THE ADVENTURES of WILLIAM 


JERMYN: a Novel. By the Author of “A Love's 
Gamut,.”’ 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 





DOROTHY BROWN: a Novel. By 


Mrs. Lawrence JoneEs. 1 vol., 10s, 6d. 


SONG-BLOOM: a Volume of Poems. 


By Grorer Bartow. (1 vol., handsomely bound, 
7s. 6d. 


** There are few of our living poets who possess & greater 
mastery than Mr. Barlow of form and metre.” 
—— 9th April, 1881. 


GRAND TOURS in MANY Y LANDS: 


2 Poem in Ten Cantos. By Joun McCosn, M.D. Edit, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Nuova Itaha.” 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 





Lonpon : 
REMINGTON & CO., New Bonp Srrzet, W. 
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SATURDAY, APRIE 30, 1881. 
No. 469, New Series. 


Tue Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Epiror. 








LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by 
his son, Prince Richard, and Translated by 
Mrs. Alexander Napier. Vol. IV. (Bent- 
ley.) 

THe fourth volume of Prince Metternich’s 

Memoirs contains a very interesting collection 

of State papers which have an important 

bearing on the early stages of the Eastern 

Question, and are of a very different character 

from the usual contents of Parliamentary 

Blue-books or Ministerial Yellow-books. We 

have no wish in making this observation to 

disparage those modern devices for making 
generally known the results of diplomatic 
negotiations after they have been concluded ; 
but such publications rarely afford any in- 
sight into the real motives which have 
influenced the respective Governments. 
They supply an excellent menu of the 
artistic combinations which a skilful diplo- 
macy has achieved, but they rarely disclose 
the secrets of the diplomatic cuisine. It is 
otherwise with the memoranda and the 
despatches which Prince Richard Metternich 
has selected for publication in the present 

volume, which embrace a period from 1823 

to 1829—a most eventful epoch for the 

Christian races of Eastern Europe. ‘The 

position of those races was peculiar. While 

the Catholic Powers of Europe had no sym- 
pathy with them on the ground of religion, 

as being members of what they regarded as a 

schismatic Church, the Emperor Alexander I. 

had never any real sympathy with the Greek 

insurrection of 1821, but he felt an interest 
in the Greeks by reason of their religion ; and 
the Greeks, as persecuted Christians, had 
some just claim to his support in virtue of 
treaties between Russia and the Ottoman 

Porte. 

Prince Metternich with his usual sagacity 
foresaw, in 1822, that a new era for Eastern 
Europe had commenced with the Greek 
Insurrection. In a memorandum which he 
submitted to the Emperor Alexander I. as 
early as April 19, 1822, he expressed his 
conviction that it was desirable for the Allied 
Cabinets to unite in impressing on the Porte 
the necessity of consolidating the relations be- 
tween the Ottoman empire and its Christian 
subjects, and of putting an end to the troubles 
and disturbances which constantly threatened 
the tranquillity of the neighbouring empires. 
But neither the Porte nor the Greek in- 
surgents were disposed to listen to the friendly 
counsels of the Allied Powers ; and a despatch 
from Prince Metternich addressed to Prince 
Esterhazy, in London, on October 17, 1824, 
discloses a state of affairs, as they then stood, 





which has almost its parallel in the present 
day. 

‘The Porte, like the Greeks, will not yield to 
the proposals, however just and wise they may 
be. The Divan will refuse from habit, from 
indomitable pride, from its natural spirit of 
jealousy, which constantly prevents the very 
services which the Powers wish to render to it 
from being regarded otherwise than as a pre- 
tension on their part to dictate as to its internal 
affairs, or as a mask to cover some secret and 
ambitious views. The Turks, in short, always 
see in an affair what is not there, and never see 
what is there in reality. The Greeks, on the 
other hand, will not listen to a proposal which 
does not rest on the principle of political inde- 
pendence, or, what comes to the same thing, 
which does not show that the Powers have 
determined to regard the Ottoman empire as 
extinct in Europe. But even if a definite 
arrangement of the affairs of the East is pre- 
vented by insurmountable difficulties, it is still 
of the greatest importance to prevent new and 
unhappy complications in the future—complica- 
tions which the united action of the Allied 
Powers can alone prevent.” 


The entry of Mr. Canning into the Cabinet 
of Lord Liverpool as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs led to a change in the policy 
of Great Britain. The Greek insurrection 
had become in 1824 a question of fact beyond 
the domain of diplomacy to change the 
aspect of it. But, while Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia were only prepared to announce to 
the Porte that, in case of a peremptory refusal 
on its part of concessions deemed by them to 
be indispensable, they saw the necessity of 
admitting the independence of the Morea and 
the islands; Mr. Canning declined to take 
any pars in the Conferences of St. Petersburg 
(1824), except on the positive basis of 
supporting the declaration of the Greeks 
themselves against any pacification which 
should not be grounded on their political in- 
dependence. So matters remained until the 
death of the Emperor Alexander I., which 
happened somewhat unexpectedly towards the 
end of 1825, after a reign of twenty-five 
years. The accession of his brother Nicholas 
to the throne of the Czars was full of difficul- 
ties to himself, and at the same time was full 
of hope for the Greeks. The Emperor Alex- 
ander had destroyed Old Russia by introdu- 
cing into his empire the refinements of modern 
civilisation after the pattern of Western 
Europe, of which the civilisation had deep 
roots in the aristocratic constitution of the 
respective States, whereas in Russia the aris- 
tocracy properly speaking did not form a 
superior class, but the superior class consisted 
only of the Imperial Court and its surround- 
ings, and, according to Prince Metternich’s 
view, he had failed to create a New Russia. 
One of the first steps of the Emperor Nicholas 
was to adopt a new foreign policy and to 
separate himself from Austria and Prussia on 
the Eastern Question. With this object he 
authorised the signature of the Protocol of 
April 4, 1826, which the Duke of Wellington 
negotiated at St. Petersburg, and under which 
Greece was to remain a dependency of the 
Porte, paying to it an annual fixed tribute, 
but governed by authorities of its own choice 
and enjoying full liberty of conscience and of 
commerce. The Courts of Vienna, Paris, 
and Berlin were invited to join in a conven- 
tion to carry out this Protocol. Austria and 





Prussia, however, declined any direct inter- 
ference in the affairs of Greece; and out of 
this Protocol grew up the triple alliance 
between Great Britain, France, and Russia 
under the Convention of July 6, 1827, which 
culminated in the Battle of Navarino (October 
28, 1827), an event as destructive to the 
naval power of the Porte as the sea-fight of 
Tchesme had beenin 1770. Mr. Canning had 
died in the summer before the Battle of 
Navarino, and Lord Dudley was Foreign 
Secretary. The tidings of the affair 
of Navarino had somewhat shocked the © 
public sentiment of Western Europe, as the 
three Powers whose navies had co-operated 
to destroy the Turco-Egyptian fleet were 
avowedly at peace with the Porte, and their 
alliance was professedly for the purpose of 
mediation between the Porte and the Greeks. 
On the other hand, the news was received 
with great rejoicing and triumph at St. 
Petersburg, as the event was in fact the 
creation of a new era for Eastern Europe, and 
the Ottoman empire had ceased for a moment 
to belong to itself, Constantinople being for a 
time defenceless. 

The Protocol of April 4, 1826, above 

alluded to, is the famous Protocol which is 
known in the present day as “ the self-deny- 
ing Protocol,’ by reason of its fifth article, 
the authorship of which has been revealed 
for the first time in these Memoirs, The 
article in question is of this tenor :— 
‘Neither of the two contracting parties will 
seek in this arrangement any increase of terri- 
tory, or exclusive influence, or commercial 
advantage for its subjects, which shall not be 
equally attainable by every other nation.” 
The authorship of this article was disclosed 
by the Emperor Nicholas himself in an 
audience which he gave to Count Zichy, the 
Austrian ambassador at St. Petersburg, on 
April 22, 1828, and of which Count Zichy has 
given a full account in his despatch to Prince 
Metternich of April 24 (p. 487). It appears 
that it was at the express request of the 
Emperor himself that the Russian negotiators 
of the Protocol drew up and inserted the 
fifth article in the said Protocol ; and that the 
motive of the Emperor in making this request 
was to assure himself that England had not 
in view any commercial advantages or pre- 
dominant influence for herself. The Duke of 
Wellington, after some days of reflection, 
accepted the Emperor’s proposal; and the 
article has been stereotyped as it were, and has 
been inserted at the request of England in 
her turn in most, if not all, of the subsequent 
treaties of alliance between Russia and the 
Western Powers which have had in view a 
course of concerted action in any branch of 
the Eastern Question. A correspondence of 
Earl Granville with the Ministers of the five 
Powers, suggesting their adoption, in common 
with England, of an identical Protocol, which 
was in fact agreed to in the autumn of last 
year, has been recently laid before Parlia- 
ment by command of the Queen; and the 
treaties themselves have been published in 
Sir E. Hertslet’s most useful work, The Map 
of Europe by Treaty. 

Within two months after the Battle of 
Navarino the Sultan issued a Hatti-Scheriff 
designating Russia as the irreconcileable 
enemy of the Ottoman empire and of its Faith, 
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and imputing to Russia the insurrection of 
Greece and thedefection of two friendly Powers, 
France and England, and finally calling 
all Musulmans to arms in defence of the Faith, 
the Throne, and the Empire. The Emperor 
Nicholas replied by the circular note of 
February 20, 1828, and by an order to the 
Russian guards to march. The despatch of 
Count Zichy to Prince Metternich of April 
24, 1828, above alluded to, is of the greatest 
interest, as it contains the explanations which 
the Emperor Nicholas himself made to the 
Austrian ambassador respecting his general 
policy, and the point of view from which he 
regarded the duties imposed upon himself. 
The first campaign of Russia against the 
Porte was unfavourable to Russia, as the 
Czar made the capital mistake of attacking 
the enemy with insufficient forces, believing 
that the Porte would yield to fear. But the 
second campaign saw the Russian standards 
planted victoriously under the walls of 
Adrianople ; and the dénowement of this im- 
portant stage of the Eastern Question was 
accomplished by the Peace of Adrianople 
(September 14, 1829). The views of the 
Austrian State-Chancellor as to the result of 
the Russian campaign are set out in a 
despatch addressed to Prince Esterhazy at 
London on September 22, 1829. 


‘‘The Ottoman Porte is shaken to its founda- 
tions. A State condemned to owe its existence 
to what the mass of the public pleases to call 
moderation on the part of the conqueror has 
ceased to be counted among independent 
States. Some great unforeseen revolution, or 
some unexpected war, may suddenly raise it 
from its decadence, but neither the Powers nor 
the — can form any calculation on such an 
event.” 


Such a war, however, did arise in 1854, but 
the Ottoman empire was too much dis- 
organised for the Porte to take advantage 
of it. 

Meanwhile, before the Peace of Adrianople 
had been concluded, the victorious progress of 
the Russian arms by land had warned the 
Porte that it would be advisable for it to 
accept the mediation of the three Allied 
Powers for the pacification of Greece rather 
than to fall into the hands of Russia alone. The 
Porte accordingly signified to the ambassa- 
dors of France and of Great Britain at 
Constantinople its willingness to acquiesce 
in any conditions which the Conference of 
the three Allied Powers at London might 
resolve upon. The Powers, accordingly, 
decided to amend their previous arrange- 
ments, which had contemplated an adminis- 
trative independence of the Morea and the 
islands under the suzerainty of the Porte; 
and they agreed that Greece should enjoy 
complete political independence under a 
Sovereign Prince, who should not be chosen 
from the family of any of the Allied Powers. 
To this amendment the Porte agreed. 
Thus the policy which had originated in 
1824 with Mr. Canning received, with some 
modifications, its unexpected fulfilment. 

Forthwith, several Princes of Germany 
began to covet the Greek throne, and Naples 
had its candidate in competition with Ba- 
varia. When Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
accepted conditionally the invitation of the 
three Allied Powers to become the hereditary 





Sovereign of the new State, Prince Metter- 
nich could not refrain from writing to Count 
Apponyi, in Paris, and saying : 

‘*T hope that the choice of a Regent will soon 
be settled. Prince Leopold must have been 
stung by a tarantula to wish for this place. 
To reign over emptiness is a dreary occupa- 
tion; and yet, if Greece offered nothing but 
emptiness, there would be the means of coming 
to an understanding. But this is not so, for she 
is, on the contrary, full of all kinds of disorder.” 


These observations had, no doubt, reference 
to the deplorable results of the misgovern- 
ment of the inchoate Hellenic State by its 
President, Count Capo d’ Istria. This Corfiote 
politician had been one of the most trusted 
advisers of the Emperor Alexander I. in 
many important matters of his foreign policy 
for some years after the Peace of 1815, but he 
had lost the confidence of that Sovereign 
some time before his death. He availed him- 
self, however, of the accession of the Emperor 
Nicholas to present himself once more at the 
Court of the Czar, and to assure the new Auto- 
crat of his devotion to Russian interests. His 
language to Admiral Miaulis on board the 
frigate Hellas on his way back to Greece has 
been placed on record in the Memoir published 
by Frederic Thiersch at Leipzig in 1833. 
“T have cleverly caught those simpletons in 
London and in Paris, but it is to the North 
that we must turn ourselves. Our true 
friends are to be found there.” Much might 
have been done’ by Count Capo d’ Istria to lay 
a sound foundation for the future happiness 
of the Hellenic State; but he sowed tares in- 
stead of wheat, and he introduced into his 
adopted country many of the corruptions of 
the Russian system of government with which 
he was familiar. He perished at last by the 
daggers of the unfortunate Princes of Maina; 
but we must not anticipate events which will 
probably be noticed in a future volume of the 
Memoirs. 

The limits of our space have constrained us 
to omit all notice of several important events 
of general European interest on which there 
are valuable papers in the present volume. 
The significance, however, of those events has 
been in a manner transitory, whereas the 
Eastern Question is still a diplomatic per- 
plexity. Prince Metternich had a profound 
conviction of the incapacity of States pro- 
fessing Islamism to conduct themselves ac- 
cording to the moral rules of Christendom. 
On the other hand, he had great influence 
with the Turk, particularly with the Sultan 
Mahmoud, which was founded in a singular 
circumstance. The Prince, in an autograph 
letter to the Sultan, quoted a sentence from 
the Koran in support of his advice. The 
Sultan at once sent for the Austrian inter- 
nuncio, and observed to him, “I was not 
aware before now that Prince Metternich was 
a Musulman.” ‘The internuncio demurred to 
the Sultan’s observation, upon which the 
latter replied, “I have the proof, for the 
Prince has quoted to me a sentence from the 
Koran.” Upon the internuncio assuring the 
Sultan that his conclusion was not well 
founded, the Sultan observed, “I see, then, 
how the matter is—the Prophet has inspired 
him; he will become a true believer.” We 
repeat this anecdote upon the authority of a 
letter from the Prince himself, and it seems 





to show on what delicate hinges diplomatic 
influence in the East may turn. The mistake 
of the Sultan, however, was quite as venial as 
that of Pope Leo XII., who, misled by 
certain expressions of the Prince, in which he 
had mentioned to Cardinal Albani, the Papal 
Legate at Vienna, that the colour of “red” 
was extremely pleasing to him, sent word 
to the Prince that if he really desired 
the red hat he would propose him in 
the next secret consistory as a candidate for 
election into the College of Cardinals. ‘ You 
may well imagine,” adds the Prince, in a 
private letter to Gentz (p. 185), ** the answer 
which I gave to the friendly interpreter of 
thoughts which I had never entertained.” 
Travers Twiss. 








English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. 
Gosse. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


“Apptes of gold in baskets of silver ”— 
shapely fruits of English poetry in the 
comeliest little volume. The spirit of Gray 
receives amends for the wrongs of a century 
since. ‘ Mr. Dodsley,” he wrote to Horace 
Walpole, “ might, methinks, have spared the 
Graces in his frontispiece, if he chose to be 
economical, and dressed his authors in a little 
more decent raiment—not in whited-brown 
paper and distorted characters, like an old 
ballad. I am ashamed to see myself.” The 
two large-limbed young women existing beauti- 
fully in the frontispiece of Hnglish Odes 
would probably have gratified the fastidious 
poet more than did Dodsley’s Graces; and as 
to type and paper, not only Mr. Dodsley 
but Strawberry Hill is made to look im- 
poverished. 

Mr. Gosse’s task of selection was not quite 
simple, for he had to find an answer to 
the question, “ What is an ode?” Every- 
thing Gray wrote, though it were but “a 
receipt to make apple-dumplings,” was called 
an ode by Walpole. A large proportion of 
English odes may best be described as poems 
in which the writer sets out from nothing 
and arrives nowhere. But these are not the 
poems Mr. Gosse wished to present to his 
reader. Something of clearness, perhaps, 
may be gained by such a division of lyrical 
poetry as that of Rudolf Gottschall—‘ Die 
Lyrik der Empfindung, das Lied; die Lyrik 
der Begeisterung, die Ode; die Lyrik der 
Reflexion, die Elegie;’’ but how shall we 
define Begeisterung? On the whole, we shall 
hardly do better than Mr. Gosse, who writes, 
“‘ We take as an ode any strain of enthusiastic 
and exalted lyrical verse, directed to a fixed 
purpose and dealing progressively with one 
dignified theme.” 

The selection ranges from Spenser to Mr. 
Swinburne, and includes our highest names 
in lyrical poetry. Spenser’s Hpithalamiwm 
stands, Mr. Gosse thinks, by itself, having 
no English progenitor nor any tolerable 
successor. It certainly differs as widely as 
possible from the ‘Epithalamie” as de- 
scribed by the author of The Art of English 
Poesie, 1589 ; and Spenser’s refrain, changing 
from the echoing rejoicings of the bridal day 
to the silence of night, seems imagined almost 
in opposition to those loud and shrill night- 
songs of Puttenham’s treatise (if Puttenham’s 
it was), accompanied by the casting of pots 
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full of nuts upon the floor, and the ‘‘ wanton 
scambling’’ and catching after the nuts of the 
gentlewomen and others come to honour the 
marriage. The importer of the ode, as we 
usually understand it, into English, says Mr. 
Gosse, was Ben Jonson ; and it may be noted 
that all his odes were not of the Horatian 
type, written in regular stanzas of like con- 
struction. He wrote also that Pindaric ode 
to the memory of Sir Lucius Cary and Sir 
H. Morison, with its “strophe or turn,” 
“antistrophe or counterturn,” and “ epode 
or stand ’’—an ode of which one strophe at 
least is well known to all lovers of poetry— 
** It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make men better be,” &c, 

Jonson had lost his first son, “the child 
of his right hand and joy,” “ his best piece of 
poetry;” and that strong, combative man, 
who also lamented so tenderly little dead 
Salathiel Pavy, had learnt in his own life how 
the lily, though it fall early and die, may be 
fairer than the oak which endures during 
centuries to wither at last. 

Cowley, therefore, with Jonson’s ode ex- 
pressly called “ Pindaric” before him, might 
well have escaped that error of supposing 
that Pindar’s characteristic was a self-regu- 
lating enthusiasm. And yet we can hardly 
regret an error which gave us those delight- 
ful lines wherein Cowley pictures the Pin- 
daric way of life—the law of liberty : 

“Tf life should a well-order’d poem be 
(In which he only hits the white 
Who joins true profit with the best delight) 
The more heroic strain let others take, 
Mine the Pindaric way I'll make ; 

The — shall be grave, the numbers loose and 

ree, 

It shall not keep one settled pace of time. 

In the same tune it shall not always chime, 

Nor shall each day just to his neighbour rhime ; 

A thousand liberties it shall dispense, 

And yet shall manage all without offence, 

Or to the sweetness of the sound, or greatness of 

the sense,” 

Mr. Gosse calls attention to “ A Discourse 
on the Pindarique Ode,’’ by Congreve (which 
he styles the “finest fragment of poetical 
criticism that our Augustan age has left us’’), 
recommending the true Pindaric manner to 
English writers of the ode. It was from his 
friend Gilbert West’s translations of Pindar, 
and from his own study rather than from 
Congreve’s precepts, that Gray acquired the 
Pindaric manner of his Progress of Poesy 
and The Bard. Mr. Gosse errs, I think, in 
supposing that Mason favoured the irregular 
ode. The influence of Gray and of Akenside 
helped to keep him from a slovenly Pindarism ; 
and I believe the few irregular odes which 
Mason wrote are supposed by him to be 
justified by having been composed for music. 
Certain it is that it was in reply to some 
setting forth of strict doctrine by Mason that 
William Preston (of whom Coleridge in an 
early volume spoke with much respect as a 
legislator for the Sonnet) wrote his “ Thoughts 
on Lyric Poetry’? (Poet. Works, vol. ii., ed. 
1793), in which he skilfully defends his own 
position as a composer of the irregular ode. 
Mason had urged that the facility of the 
wregular ode tempts unskilful writers to 
produce much worthless verse. This is true, 
and, mediocrity allowed, every licence falls low 
indeed. But it is not difficult to attain mere 
technical correctness in regular forms, while 





these may to a certain extent conceal the 
absence of really harmonious versification, 
thus fin a ‘different way offering a tempta- 
tion to mediocrity. To write a true poem 
either in the manner oi Gray’s Bard or 
Coleridge’s France is not, under any circum- 


stances, excessively easy. The modulation of: 


the irregular ode by a true poet is a piece of 
art perhaps more hazardous and subtle than 
any mere lacing-up of imagery, as Preston ex- 
presses it, ‘‘in the strait waistcoat of strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode.” Our attitude, at least 
as readers, should be that of hospitality towards 
all that is excellent ; and Mr. Gosse has proved 
by his selection that English poetry must admit 
the verse that moulds itself like fruit, and the 
verse that gathers and disparts like clouds 
loose and blown upon by upper airs of song. 
The choice of poems in this volume shows 
excellent judgment. Everyone probably 
would wish to see some favourite piece 
included which he will not find here; but 
hardly anyone would wish to lose anything 
that Mr. Gosse has given. Itis to be regretted 
that some inaccuracies of statement in the 
notes, and some provoking errors in the text, 
detract from the worth of a book made for 
delight. Of such errors, the most unlucky 
are land for lead in Collins’s Ode to Evening 
(which professes to follow the 1748 text of 
Dodsley, but does not precisely do this), and 
the naught for not in Shelley’s ‘‘ Pine for what 
is not.” Epwarp DowDeEn. 








At Home in Fiji. By Miss C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. In2 vols. (Blackwood.) 


Lapvties have in our own day attained to the 
highest position in literature and art, and 
their claims to enter on new fields of work 
has been one of the much-talked-of questions 
of the time. Those who would confine 
the direction of women’s work would not 
be likely to grant that travelling in re- 
mote lands and exploring unknown regions 
were among the suitable class of employments 
for them ; yet in this, which might be deemed 
an almost exclusively masculine line of action, 
ladies have been lately doing great things, 
and making reputations for themselves. Sir 
Samuel Baker ascribes a great deal of his 
success to his wife; Miss Bird has been 
wandering among the untrodden paths of 
Japan ; Lady Florence Dixie has been riding 
through Patagonia; Miss North has been in 
all the four quarters of the globe, and set up 
her easel in the most out-of-the-way spots. 
With such examples before us, who will say 
what women can or cannot do, or what they 
ought or ought not to do? 

To the names already given must be added 
that of Miss Gordon Cumming, a lady who 
has travelled in many climes, and has had 
experiences of “roughing it”? such as few of 
the stronger sex can boast of. From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas, which appeared 
in 1876, gives an account of her movements 
in these two widely separate regions. Since 
the Himalayan excursion she has explored 
some of the unfrequented spots in Ceylon, 
and slept for the night on the summit of 
Adam’s Peak to see and sketch the sunrise 
from that point. A lucky chance enabled 
her to visit Fiji; and she has penetrated to 
unknown regions in these tropical isles, 


Spending more than two years in her wander~ 
ings there, observing, writing, and sketching: 
The return journey was made through 
China, Japan, and America, the whole 
expedition lasting about five years. Miss 
Gordon Cumming has brought back a 
collection of very elaborate and careful 
sketches, copies of some of which appear in 
her book; and she has accumulated a 
stock of information about Fiji, to which 
subject—and some excursions in New Zealand 
—the two volumes just published are limited. 
When Sir Arthur Gordon went out as Gover- 
nor of Fiji, Miss Gordon Cumming accom- 
b panied Lady Gordon ; and Government House 
at Levuka became her head-quarters. But 
whether the title of the book means being “ at 
home” there, or when she was wandering 
over the islands, is somewhat uncertain, for 
she seems to have been quite at home 
travelling in the native craft, living alone in 
the villages, attending missionary meetings, 
at native weddings, sketching under umbrella- 
ferns, or bathing in lonely pools, with no 
other attendant than a Fijian girl. A good 
deal of travelling was done in company of the 
Rev. Mr. Langham, the head of the Wesleyan 
Mission, and his wife; and the book will be 
considered of some value to those interested 
in the missionary cause, as it bears ample 
witness to what has been accomplished in 
Fiji. There are already 900 Wesleyan 
churches, by whose influence the people have 
been changed from polygamous cannibals into 
peaceful Christians. King Thakombau him- 
self seems to carry a big Bible, which 
he likes to have always near, because, 


as he says, “it makes him feel so 
good.” The Pacific Islands are being rapidly 
transformed. Missionaries are changing 


their religion ; ships bring muskets and other 
European arms, which supplant the primitive 
war clubs; the simple and scant costume of 
the region is undergoing modifications; the 
mythology and folk-lore are dying out. Every- 
thing will, in a few years, be altered. And, as 
we are now beginning to appreciate the value 
of a knowledge of people living in rude con- 
ditions of civilisation as throwing light on 
the prehistoric period of our own civilisation, 
it becomes of importance to have as many 
details as possible of races like the Fijians, 
Previous to 1835, when the first mission- 
aries arrived, cannibalism was the custom. 
The cover of Miss Gordon Cumming’s book 
is decorated with a representation of a 
“Cannibal Fork,” such as was exclusively 
used for eating human flesh. Some of these 
forks belonging to the chiefs were “ eighteen 
inches long, of dark polished wood, with 
handles richly carved.” The ovens still 
exist in which the cannibal cookery was 
carried on; and many details of the process, 
and the particular kind of vegetables eaten 
with such food, are given. One chief gave 
the authoress his opinion on the relative 
merits of pork and human flesh, expressing 
his preference for the latter, and declaring 
‘“‘There’s no comparison between them!” 
The embracing of the missionaries’ religion, 
which necessitated the relinquishment of such 
a delicacy, becomes all the more meritorious 
on the part of the Fijians, who had “to be 
satisfied with inferior meat.” The islanders 
have a very peculiar liquor which they drink, 
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called yangona, made from a root of the 
same name—at least, that is one of the 
ingredients; the other, and the preponder- 
ating substance, may be guessed from an experi- 
ment made by Dr. Macgregor. The yangona 
root is first chewed in the mouth by young 
men, water is then poured on the pieces 
and strained off through a piece of hibiscus 
fibre. “A turbid, yellowish fluid is thus 
produced, in taste resembling rhubarb and 
magnesia flavoured with sal volatile.” Dr. 
Macgregor’s experiment was this : he had six 
ounces of the root chewed in the usual 
manner, and on being weighed afterwards it 
had increased to seventeen ounces! Some of 
the gentlemen at Government House had 
begun to have a liking for yangona, but this 
experiment, we are told, rather altered their 
appreciation for the Fijian tipple. The 
yangona is drank at all ceremonials of state; 
and King Thakombau’s great yangona bowl, 
with his magnificent war club, were presented 
to Queen Victoria, through Sir Hercules 
Robinson, on the cession of Fiji to her 
Majesty. These interesting articles are now 
in the safe keeping of the British Museum, 
in Mr. Frank’s department. 

Mr. Ed. Thomas, who has contributed a 
very valuable paper to the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on the position of 
women in the East in olden time, will find 
at p. 236, vol. ii., of Miss Gordon Cumming’s 
work, that in Fiji “all rank comes through 
the mother,’ this being exactly the rule which, 
as Mr. Thomas insists, was followed in the 
East at a former period, and which he illus- 
trates from coins and monuments. This, 
with other customs, tends to show some 
connexion in the past between the natives of 
the Pacific and the Asiatic continent. 
Cutting off a joint of the little finger as a 
sign of grief and mourning, a custom among 
the ladies of Fiji, belongs to the class of 
ceremonial institutions about which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has accumulated a mass of 
evidence. 

Miss Gordon Cumming’s trip to New Zea- 
land enabled her to visit a wonderful volcanic 
region, where there are numerous geysers and 
strange phenomena of a sulphurous and chemi- 
cal nature ; and she indulged in mud baths, and 
frightened her Maori guides by her venture- 
someness. The Maoris, it would seem, after 
having been Christianised, have relapsed into 
something like their original faith. The 
churches which were constructed for their 
use when Christians are now deserted. The 
same took place in California. The Fran- 
ciscans had converted large masses of 
the Indians, baptised them, married them, 
and kept them at work. While watched 
over by the monks, the converts did well ; but 
as soon as the guiding influence was with- 
drawn, the Indians returned to their previous 
condition. 

At Home in Fiji is a publication of letters 
written to relatives and friends at home. 
Being penned on the ‘spot, these letters give 
what we may take for granted to be faithful 
descriptions of what the authoress saw 
around her, As to their vividness and fresh- 
ness all readers can judge for themselves; the 
talented traveller need not be afraid of the 
public verdict on this head. 

WILLIAM Simpson, 





The Death of Themistocles, and other Poems. 
By John Nichol. (Glasgow: MacLehose.) 


In this volume Prof. Nichol has included a 
“dramatic fragment ” of some length, and a 
considerable number of miscellaneous poems 
ranging in date over the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. “The Death of Themistocles” is in blank 
verse, and deals with the well-known story, 
though Prof. Nichol has wisely suppressed 
the bull’s blood. It opens with a dialogue 
between Themistocles and Asia, his daughter, 
in which he tells her the story of his wrongs. 
Then his son Cleophantus arrives from Athens, 
full of glowing patriotism and admiration for 
the city which Pericles has begun to make 
magnificent, as Themistocles had begun to 
make it great. Cleophantus and his sister 
Nicomache vehemently, but for a long time 
vainly, combat the ill-will of their father 
towards his native country. He is on the 
point of accepting the offers, or rather obeying 
the commands, of Artaxerxes, when his 
nephew Phrasicles arrives from Cyprus with 
news of Cimon’s death. Themistocles accepts 
this act of Nemesis with a rather savage 
complacency, but it partially disarms him, 
and he resolves on the course which he his- 
torically adopted. There is much excellent 
verse in the play, as here— 
‘* When Cyrus’ son, Cambyses, dying lay 

Beyond the Tigris, in the morning land, 

With all the fury faded from his face, 

And all his kingship, ere the close, returned.” 


And here— 


** THEM, Accepting our exchange, 
The land of memory for the land of hope. 
Asta, Yet memory’s music lingers ; hope decays.” 


And here— 


‘* T heard the wind through all Dodona’s oaks 
Make surge of oracles,” 


But perhaps the greatest merit of the piece 
is the complete manner in which the 
character of Themistocles is brought out and 
illustrated in its weakness as well as in its 
strength. 

Prof. Nichol indulges in elaborate descrip- 
tion of events and places, which he has 
justified by notes. In one of these there is a 
slip of memory which would be worth rectify- 
ing in a future edition. In a note on the story 
of the end of Pausanias, Prof. Nichol says: 
“Thucydides tells the story. The Ephors 
listened while Pausanias was telling his 
treason to a suborned slave, and then sat by 
the temple, immaculate, like the Inquisition, 
from the effusion of blood, till he was starved 
to death.” This seems, though perhaps 
Prof. Nichol does not intend it, to imply 
that the process was continuous, whereas the 
overheard confession was in the precincts of 
the Temple of Poseidon, at Taenarus, and the 
attempted arrest was some time afterwards, 
év 7 70Ac, Where Pausanias, on his return, 
was warned by a nod from one of the Ephors, 
and sought refuge in the Temple of Athena 
Chalcioecus., 

“The Death of Themistocles ” is sueceeded 
by a considerable number of miscellaneous 
poems. Most of these are classed in three 
batches—Pictures by the Way, In Memoriam, 
and ‘* Miscellaneous and Political.” The 
second is, in our judgment, the best. Some 
of Prof. Nichol’s funeral verses are admirable. 





Here, for instance, is a sonnet which must 
have been written quite recently :— 


‘* THOMAS CARLYLE. 


‘* Sirius has ceased from out our firmament : 
Of that proud star bereft, we grope our way 
Through darker nights and dawns more dull 
and grey. 
Mentor and master! Meteor spirit, blent 
Of tears and battle-music ; passion-rent, 
Yet, crowned by years, a lamp of constant ray 
To shipwrecked hearts and weary souls astray. 
To what far isles is now thy message sent ? 
Cassandra prophet, cleaving through the cloud 
With iron scourge of coward compromise, 
Thou stood’st on Sinai’s heights, to call aloud 
Lightning and doom on all the world of lies. 
Herculean hydra-slayer ; ali thy days 
Are gathered in a sunset storm of praise,” 
We have only two emendations to propose 
here, “crowd” for “cloud” and “for 
coward compromise ” instead of the present 
ambiguous “of coward compromise.” Per- 
haps it is no part of the reviewer’s duty to 
suggest such things; but just now, when the 
“storm of praise” has given place to an 
equally thoughtless and infinitely more 
irrational storm of blame, we cannot help 
wishing to free a most eloquent and poetical 
tribute to the late ruler of English letters 
from any chance of verbal objection. 
Another excellent poem in the same division 
is headed “ Intercession.” 


** Once more, 
Look down upon me from thy starry throne ! 
Save me from out this darknese darker grown : 
Still let thy spirit move, 
With its redeeming presence as of yore, 
Making the spells of peace, of love, 
Return once more, 


**Once more, 
After long years of exile, may I turn 
Back to the land where ancient altars burn 
And hallowed memories dwell ; 
Where, on the windings of a secret shore, 
The murmuring surges sink and swell 
For evermore, 


‘* Once more, 
ee thy sustaining hands from heaven’s high 
ome 
Over the wanderer as he wanders home ; 
Let their far brightness gleam, 
Making my life that lies before 
A something better than a sultry dream : 
Forgive once more !” 


It ought to be a truism to call the 
work of a regius professor of literature 
scholarly, but unfortunately it is not. To 
Prof. Nichol’s work the term may be applied 
without fear of indiscretion. We have only 
one charge to bring against him as to the 
technical part of his work—that he is too 
apt to break his rhythms without sufficient 
cause. ‘* Paganini’s violin” occupying the 
place of a full eight-syllable line does not 
justify itself, nor ‘Thou front and emblem 
of the world’s toil” as a decasyllabic verse, 
nor “*Stets fest und treu’ o’erwhelming 
vain ‘Gloire’” as another. These are prob- 
ably—at least the last two—mere oversights, 
but they make an unpleasant jar on the ear. 
The first is perhaps intentional, but it par- 
takes of the nature of a trick—a thing to be 
more than all other things avoided in poetry. 
However, if Prof. Nichol chooses to claim a 
licence now and then, he may perhaps be 
said to have earned the indulgence, though, 
for our own part, we had rather that he had 
not exercised his right. His “Pictures by 
the Way ” are frequently vivid and always in 
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good taste. Ofhis obituary poems enough 
has been said ; and of the “ Miscellaneous and 
Political” division we shall only say that, 
though some readers may quarrel with the 
sentiments of this or that poem, the expression 
is usually a good deal above the average. 
GrorGE SAINTSBURY. 








Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul’s. 
By W. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., F.S.A. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


TueE Cathedral of St. Paul’s has been fortunate 
in its historians ; but, although much has been 
written, there was room for a book specially 
devoted to the history of the old building. 
Old St. Paul’s was for centuries the very eye 
of London, the centre where all Londoners 
met; and that is a position to which its 
successor, the present building, never attained. 

Dr. Simpson has long been known as an 
ardent collector of information respecting the 
body of which he is so worthy a member ; and 
the task of constructing a satisfactory record 
of Old St. Paul’s could not have fallen into 
fitter hands than those of the librarian, who 
has already issued two valuable works on the 
cathedral. The result of these labours is the 
book before us, which is full of fresh informa- 
tion treated in such a manner that we can 
read from cover to cover with pleasure. 

The chapter on the personal staff of the 
Cathedral in 1450 brings before us very 
vividly the condition of a cathedral of the old 
foundation, and the large number of persons 
connected with it. Two of the minor canons 
were called cardinals (Cardinales cleri), an 
office which the author tells us is not found 
in any other church in England; and he 
should be an authority, as he holds one of 
these offices at the present time. Another of 
the minor canons was called the Pitantiary, 
and it was his duty to collect and to distribute 
the pittances and other payments due to the 
body. In the next chapter, on the Ritual and 
Services, we see what the staff, consisting of 
bishop, dean, canons residentiary, minor 
canons, Vicars, chantry priests, and subordinate 
officers, did to keep up the religious life of 
the cathedral. In addition to the ordinary 
daily offices, there were the occasional ser- 
vices at the shrines for which the cathedral 
was renowned, one of the most famous being 
that of St. Erkenwald. The bishop was 
violently reproved by Edward II. in 1323 for 
allowing services to be said before a tablet 
erected to the memory of Thomas Ear! of 
Lancaster, a cousin of the King, who had been 
executed as a rebel. The tablet was taken 
down, and the wax taper which stood before 
it removed; but the people continued to 
make oblations at the pillar on which the 
tablet had hung in honour of a saint of their 
own canonisation. 

A walk round Old St. Paul’s shows us the 
handsome exterior, with its noble spire, and 
the churchyard, not originally a thorough- 
fare, but an enclosure, containing the Church 
of St. Gregory, the Lollard’s Tower, used as 
a prison for heretics, the Bishop’s Palace, the 
Deanery, Paul’s Cross, the Chapter-house, 
and other buildings. The public road went 
round Ave Maria Lane and Paternoster Row 
into Cheapside. 

The interior was full of interest, The 





grand nave was of remarkable length; 
and the middle aisle, famous as Paul’s 
Walk, was usually crowded with visitors 
from eleven to twelve and from three 
to six. Between twelve and three a few 
loungers, who knew not where to get a dinner, 
remained, and were said to dine with Duke 
Humphrey, from the mistaken opinion that 
the noble tomb of Sir Guy Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, was that of the good Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, who was really buried at 
St. Albans. Beside the strollers in Paul’s 
Walk there were those who made it a mere 
thoroughfare, and two small doors opposite 
each other offered peculiar facilities for sucha 
use of it. Dr. Simpson deplores the desecra- 
tion of the sacred building, not merely by the 
loungers, but by those who bought and sold 
within the church. This is certainly most 
repugnant to modern ideas ; but we must bear 
in mind that in old times the nave of a church, 
as distinguished from the choir, was always 
looked upon as the chief meeting-place of 
the people. When the beauties of the nave, 
with its magnificent tombs, and the choir, 
with its stalls, altar, and reredos, have been 
sufficiently admired, there is still the crypt to 
be seen. Here were the Church of St. Faith, 
Jesus Chapel, the meeting-place of the wealthy 
Guild of Jesus, and various other chapels. 

Having dealt fully with the chief features 
of the building and its surroundings, the 
author directs attention to the many personal 
associations connected with it. One of the 
first of these is ** Wyclif in St. Paul’s,” when 
the great Reformer was summoned by Courte- 
nay, Bishop of London, to appear before 
himself and the Metropolitan on a charge of 
heresy. Wyclif appeared supported by his 
powerful friends, John of Gaunt and Lord 
Percy, the Earl Marshal, and the scene is 
graphically described by Dr. Simpson. 

Paul’s Cross has four chapters devoted to its 
history, which is of most varied interest. Here 
Dr. Ralph Shaw preached in favour of Richard 
Duke of Gloucester, here Jane Shore did 
penance, here Latimer discoursed on the 
Plough and on the Ploughers, here Dean 
Nowell was snubbed by Queen Elizabeth, and 
here the first anuouncement of the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada was made. Isaac Pen- 
nington, the Puritan Lord Mayor, is credited 
with the destruction of Paul’s Cross, but, 
apparently, it had been taken away before he 
was in power. In course of time the site was 
forgotten, and it was not until 1879 that it 
was discovered by Mr. Penrose, the Cathedral 
surveyor. 

The last chapter of Dr. Simpson’s book 
relates to St. Paul’s during the Interregnum, 
when the revenues of the Cathedral were 
confiscated, the building converted into bar- 
racks, and the Deanery into a prison. This 
desecration ends the eventful history, and a 
few years afterwards the whole building and 
its surroundings were destroyed in the Fire 
of London. 

We have already shown how good the 
author’s matter is, and have only to add that 
the book is well printed and pleasant to the 
eye. We must, however, protest against the 
long esses, the use of which makes the print 
unnecessarily difficult to read. In respect to 
those words where s and f come together, as 
misfortune, transfer, &c., we believe it was 








the custom to use a short s, and that the 
use of a long s is really a blunder in these 
eases. In conclusion, we must compliment 
the binder on his /uccef/ful imitation in cloth 
of old panelled calf. 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 








Fo’e’sle Yarns. (Macmillan.) 


As the author says, “ A yarn’s a yarn ;” and 
the distinction (I take it) between a yarn 
and an ordinary story is that a yarn is not 
told, but “spun.” Not from the head but 
the central being of a man comes a yarn, as 
a web from a spider, and the length and 
tenuity of it is a matter as much of idiosyn- 
eracy and accident as of design. o’c’sle 
Yarns are true yarns. The spinner is of course 
asailor. He was a Manx fisherman till he fell 
in love, and found what a “terrible ” thing 
it is, in consequence of which he went 
“ forrin’’ and spun in a fo’c’sle; and when 
he came back Betsy Lee was dead, killed by 
the slander of that intelligent young man, 
“*Misther Taylor”—a fact already well 
known to readers of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Such readers will not be disappointed with 
the other yarns, all of which are “ home,” 
not “forrin.”’ In one of these, a sad and 
beautiful story, called “‘ Christmas Rose,” the 
speaker is, as in ‘‘ Betsy Lee,” a principal actor. 
In the others he speaks as a witness, and so 
preserves the personal and impromptu ele- 
ment which is so necessary to yarns. They 
are all more or less tragic; love and hate 
and jealousy are their themes; but their 
“terribleness ’’ is softened with true pathos 
and lightened with genuine humour. Even 
in those bursts of refined emotion conveyed 
in rough words which, while forming the 
greatest charm of the book, are felt to be 
above the level of the supposed speaker, there 
is no “ clap-trap ;” and in the forcible painting 
of scenes of terror, like the drowning of Cap- 
tain Hugh, there is no touch of melodrama. 
If a yarn is to be told in verse it is plain 
that the least formal of metres is the best 
for the purpose. Symptoms of premeditation 
are fatal to yarns. That the metre selected 
has four feet is about all that can be said of 
it in the way of technical definition, and the 
rhymes are often mere assonances ; but in 
apparent artlessness consists a great deal of 
art, especially in yarns. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult to select a piece short enough for 
quotation; but the following lines will show 
the author’s hand :— 
‘*for its seemin to me 
When your lovin the loveliest things you see, 
Its lovin God that made the things— 
That made them—eh ? and the birds they sings, 
They does, and its God that gives the notes, 
Stretches the bags of their little throats ; 
And the sun is bright, and the sky is blue ; 
And a man is strong, and a horse is too, 
And God’s in all. But I tell ye the when 
You can see His face, if you ever can, 
Its when He lights sweet holy fire 
In the eye of a woman ; and lifts her higher 
Than all your thoughts, a woman true 
But not for you, man, not for you. 
Who for? No matter! If you’ve got any sense 
Of coorse you’ll know the difference, 
—= know when you’re wanted, and when you 
aint, 
And never make no sort of complaint ; 
But touch your hat—‘ My sarvice, Madam !’ 
And her not knowin you from Adam.” 
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With the aid of this flexible metre and the 
large addition to orthodox rhymes which he 
gets out of dialect and mispronunciation, 
such as “mossel’? and “apostle,” and 
* noses’? and “ ghoses” (ghosts), the yarns 
proceed without check, the lines varying in 
sway according to the requirement of the 
moment—description, dialogue, sentiment, 
humour, pathos, or terror. Sometimes dac- 
tylic, sometimes anapaestic, they swing, sway, 
gallop, trot, plunge, swim—anything but 
walk—with something of the freedom and 
volume, if not often the grace, of the sea. 

As a yarn is always true, it is, of course, 
ridiculous to object to any incident as im- 
probable or unnecessary ; otherwise it might 
be doubted whether the finding of Jenny and 
her baby in “ Betsy Lee” was not a little 
too convenient, and the suicide of Mrs. Cain 
useless to the story of “Tommy Bigeyes,” if 
not incons stent with her character. But they 
are strong stories, and would each furnish 
enough plot and almost enough incident for 
a novel by Mr. Black or Mr. Blackmore, 
with both of which writers the author has 
some affinity. Add touches of Mr. Browning 
and Bret Harte, and you have a rough descrip- 
tion of the quality of Fo’e’sle Yarns. 

Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 








SOME BOOKS ABOUT INDIA. 


The History of India from the Earliest Ages. 
By J. Talboys Wheeler. Vol. IV. Part II. 
Moghul Empire—Aurangzeb. (Triibner.) The 
merits and the defects of Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s 
Indian History are now too well known to 
require lengthy notice. In this volume, we 
feel bound to say that the latter are more 
conspicuous than the former. The author does 
not rise to his opportunities. In human 
interest, no less than in political importance, 
the reign of Aurangzeb is only second to that 
of Akbar. From both points of view, Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler fails to do justice to his 
subject. His reply would be that the materials 
are too scanty. But we do not demand a long 
history. What we have looked for in vain is 
analysis of character and dramatic description 
of events. One other matter deserves to be 
noticed. Though we are nowhere told so in the 
Preface, by far the greater portion of the 
present volume has already appeared in the 
same author’s Short History of India, published 
by Messrs. Macmillan only last year. The 
order of events and the language are occasionally 
varied ; but.a somewhat cursory examination 
of the parallel passages does not tend to increase 
our estimate of Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s qualifica- 
tions for writing sober history. In the present 
volume we read (p. 546): ‘* At the same time 
the Huropeans in Bengal began to fortify their 
settlements against the Mahrattas.” In the 
Short History the same circumstance was thus 
described (p. 267) :—‘* It was at this juncture 
that the native inhabitants of Calcutta began to 
dig the once famous Mahratta ditch, to keep 
the enemy’s horsemen out of the Company’s 
bounds.” The difference between these two 
statements is not so trifling as it looks; and, 
after all, minute accuracy is not the least 
important of an historian’s qualifications. We 
venture to conclude with saying that no literary 
enterprise is more wanted at the present day 
than astandard History of India, whether large 
or small. 


A Selection from the Despatches relating to 
India of the Duke of Wellington. Edited by 
Sidney J. Owen. With an Introductory Essay, 
Maps, and Plans. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
In adding this volume to his Selections from the 





Wellesley Despatches, Mr. Sidney Owen has con- 
ferred a great benefit upon all students of Indian 
history. Indeed, of the two volumes we are 
not sure that the present is not the more valu- 
able. The name of the Marquess of Wellesley 
will always stand out writ large in the history 
of the English in India. His services run no 
risk of being forgotten. He invented a policy; 
he carried it out with decision; he left behind 
him a school of Anglo-Indian statesmen. But 
few Englishmen are aware of the prominent 
part played at that time by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, the future Duke of Wellington. At 
most, they are accustomed to regard him as 
the victor in a few Sepoy battles. In real truth 
he was the most trusted and the most active 
agent of the Wellesley policy. Having arrived 
in India before his brother, he prepared his 
mind to appreciate local intrigues and personal 
jealousies. Being in direct contact with native 
Princes and Ministers, and possessing even then 
an unparalleled knowledge of military affairs, 
he supplied the two most important elements 
which the Governor-General necessarily lacked. 
Lastly, coming back to England also in advance 
of his brother, he was able both to defend his 
conduct and to interpret to him the feeling at 
home. And, with all this, we must recollect 
that he was no feeble shadow of the Marquess, 
but no less a man than the Duke of Wellington 
himself. In this connexion, we may repeat what 
was said by Brougham of the original despatches 
they will be read when we are all forgotten. 


The Garden of India; or, Chapters on Oudh 
History and Affairs. By H. C. Irwin. (W. H. 
Allen.) With unpardonable injustice we have 
delayed until now our notice of this admirable 
book, which is perhaps the most important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of India that has 
appeared since Dr. Hunter’s first work, T'he 
Annals of Rural Bengal. It presents the life of 
an Indian province under native rule as seen 
from a critical standpoint; and suggests the 
solemn reflection, if we have not succeeded in 
Oudh, have we succeeded anywhere? And yet 
Mr. Irwin is by no meansa pessimist. No man 
who has taken an active part in the administra- 
tion of India can but feel the honourable 
consciousness that Englishmen, despite their 
half-knowledge and the inevitable disadvantages 
of their alien ways and modes of thought, have 
persistently striven to perform their duty by 
the subject races. If Lord Dalhousie did wrong 
by his annexation, if subsequent Governors 
have failed to model the system of land-tenure 
according to the best possible standard, the 
fault was in the head rather than in the heart. 
At a time when people seem to think that they 
have discharged their conscience towards India 
when they have arrived at some conclusion with 
regard to our relations towards Afghanistan, it 
is more than ever desirable that their attention 
should be directed. to a book like this, which 
will disclose to them some part of the complex 
problem which Indian civilians have constantly 
upon their hands. Anglo-Indians want sym- 
pathy in their task of internal administration, 
not in their dreams of frontier policy. 


Mathura: a District Memoir. By F. S. 
Growse. Second Edition. (Printed at the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Government 
Press.) It has been our lot not only to see, 
but also to read through, nearly all the accounts 
of districts and of provinces which the example 
of Dr. W. W. Hunter has drawn in recent years 
from so many Anglo-Indian officials. They 
contain a magazine of local information which 
has never been duly appreciated in this country. 
So far as possible, the cream of the labour of a 
hundred willing but unknown workers will be 
given to the English public in the forthcoming 
Imperial Gazetteer of India. But students will 
always be anxious to resort to the fountain-head. 
To such, we recommend Mr, Growse’s District 





Memoir as probably the one among all which 
is most inspired with the genuine love of India 
and the Indian people. A photograph of a great 
native banker (now dead), taken by a native, 
faces the title-page; and all through th e volume 
native art, native forms of religion, native man- 
ners and customs, are the chief subjects dealt 
with. Mr. Growse is not only one of the first of 
Hindi scholars; he is also a sympathetic imi- 
tator of Hindu architecture. To turn to his 
pages and his numerous photographs, after 
having dazed our wits in the labyrinthine figures 
of an administration or settlement Report, is like 
passing from the glare of a tropical sun into 
the cool of some Hindu shrine or Mahommedan 
tomb. We feel that we are learning something 
of the charm which still envelopes the East for 
all those who have the faculty to perceive it. 
For the benefit of the ignorant, we may add that 
“Mathura” is the proper transliteration of the 
name vulgarly printed as ‘‘ Muttra,” the home of 
the worship of Vishnu in his pastoral incarna- 
tion as Krishna; and that it must be carefully 
distinguished from ‘‘ Madura,” a scarcely less 
famous city in the extreme South. 


Memoirs of a Griffin; or, a Cadets First 
Year in India. By Capt. Bellew. LIllus- 
trated from Designs by the Author. New 
Edition. (W. H. Allen.) For the sake of 
those who do not inherit old Anglo-Indian 
traditions, we have added the sub-title of this 
book, in order to show that it has nothing to 
do with the monstrous fowl that keeps guard 
over the site of Temple Bar. Originally pub- 
lished about five-and-twenty years ago, the 
time of the story goes back to a full generation 
earlier—in fact, so far as we can judge, to the 
Governor-Generalship of Lord Amherst (1823- 
28). Whether the author be still alive, we 
know not. The person to whom he dedicates 
the book died as far back as 1859. However 
this may be, we gladly welcome the republica- 
tion, not because of its literary merits (though 
they are not contemptible), but because it is a 
faithful picture of a state of society now so 
completely passed away as to be almost for- 
gotten. When cadets and writers went out to 
India at the age of sixteen; when veterans 
who had fought with Clive were still domiciled 
in their adopted land; when it was possible 
to consume five months on the journey from 
Calcutta to Delhi; when relations with the 
natives were perhaps too friendly—all these 
circumstances carry us back almost beyond 
living memory. Amid the press of books that 
are always lauding the merits of our adminis- 
tration, it is well to get an occasional glimpse 
at Anglo-Indian society as it was in its early 
beginnings, and as it is still remembered (better 
than we often think) by the natives themselves. 


Sketches in Indian Ink. By John Smith. 
(Calcutta: Englishman Office; London: W. H. 
Allen.) This book consists of two portions. The 
first half is a series, or rather a double series, 
of personal sketches, such as Anglo-Indians are 
particularly fond of drawing of one another, 
and which reached their high-water mark in the 
Tour of Sir Ali Baba by the late Aberigh 
Mackay, whose early death was as heavy a loss 
to Indian letters as is the retirement of Mr. 
Phil. Robinson. Of the present specimen of this 
caricaturing with the pen we cannot give a 
very favourable opinion. The latter half of the 
book contains two longer narratives—one the 
life and death of a civilian of the modern type, 
the other a prae-Mutiny incident. The latter 
of these two narratives is simply sensational ; 
the former is, to our mind, the one really inter- 
esting part of the book. We can give it no 
higher praise than that it suggests the Com- 
petition- Wallah, and in some respects is superior 
to that which it suggests. The deep pathos of 
Anglo-Indian life, which would be overwhelm- 
ing if it were not driven out of the mind by 
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hard work, here constitutes the main thread{of 
the story, and, indeed, may be detected jin 
almost every page of the book. 


The Steam-House. Part Il. Tigers and 
Traitors. By Jules Verne. Translated from the 
French by Miss Agnes D. Kingston. Illustrated. 
(Sampson Low.) We see no reason to alter 
our opinion (AcADEMY, December 11, 1880) 
that this is not one of Jules Verne’s happiest 
productions. It is true that the final catas- 
trophe is conceived with perhaps more than 
his usual command of plot and incident. But 
the main narrative seems to us distinctly dull ; 
and the local colouring smells of the lamp. 
Would that it had been revised by some friend 
with actual knowledge! To a person of precise 
mind, it is painful to find the native State whose 
capital is at Gwalior described as ‘‘Scind,” 
and to be told to ‘‘ go into Guicowar [?] and 
render homage to the King of Baroda.” The 
presence of lions and zebras in the Himalayan 
terai may be paralleled by the zoological 
blunders in The Swiss Family Robinson. The 
elephants, also, in the illustrations have been 
copied from the African (if not from a non- 
descript) species. Jas. 8. Corton, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss CuristrnA RossETTr has, our readers 
will be glad to hear, put into the hands of 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. a new volume of 
poems, which will be published in the course of 
the summer. 


Mr. RicHarp JEFFERIES, author of The 
Gamekeeper at Home, has recently been engaged 
in writing a new work, which will be published 
next month, intwo volumes, by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., under the title of Wood Magic: a Fable. 


AN autograph letter of the late Lord Beacons. 
field, occupying seven pages of note-paper, and 
addressed on the 28th of last December to Mr. 
Francis George Heath, will be reproduced in 
facsimile in a fourth edition, which is being 
prepared, of Mr. Heath’s Peasant Life in the 
West of England. 


UNDER the title, Memorials of Lord Beacons- 
field, Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish 
immediately a small volume, which will contain 
the memoir that appeared in the Standard, 
together with extracts from the articles and 
reports published since the commencement of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s illness, lists of the principal 
callers at Curzon Street, an account of the 
funeral, and a selection from all that has been 
written in the Standard illustrative of the wide- 
spread national feeling. The book will thus 
possess a permanent historical value. 


A NEW work called Life in Western India, by 
Mrs. Guthrie, author of Through Russia, My 
Year in an Indian Fort, &c., in two volumes, 
with illustrations, will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. The same firm 
will also issue in May the two following novels: 
—Among the Hills, by Miss E. Frances Poynter, 
author of My Little Lady, &c., in two volumes; 
and V'he Future Marquis, by Catharine Childar, 
in three volumes. 


Tue Rey. F. Brown has been for fifteen 
years working at the history of all the county 
families of Somerset, and has a complete 
account of every oneot them. It seems a great 
pity that the county archaeological society, or 
some other antiquarian association, should not 
undertake the publication of such a valuable 
mass of material now ready for the press when 
it can be had for the asking. The Somersetshire 
geutry should see to it. 


Messrs. HODDER AND STOUGHTON announce 
that they are about to publish by subscription 
a new and revised edition of Dr. Stoughton’s 
History of Religion in England from the Opening 





of the Long Parliament to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. This edition will consist of six volumes, 
instead of the seven of the original and more 
expensive edition. 


Messrs. Rrvinctron will shortly issue the 
Addresses delivered by the Rev. W. J. Knox 
Little, M.A., in St. Paul’s Cathedral during 
Passion Week. 


WE are glad to hear that Principal Tulloch 
has somewhat recovered from the severe attack 
of nervous prostration induced by over-work 
which lately incapacitated him from performing 
his literary and clerical duties. It may be some 
time, however, before he is able to resume 
these. 


WE have already announced that a map is pre- 
paring of Avebury and a Hundred Miles Round It, 
by the Rey. A.C. Smith. There are few districts 
in England richer in antiquarian interests; and 
it is not creditable that no full and exact 
map has been previously issued. Mr. Smith’s 
knowledge of the neighbourhood is thorough ; 
and his work—this map—is indeed a labour of 
love. All the British and Roman remains, both 
in earth and stone, will be carefully entered. 
The map is to be published and issued to sub- 
scribers by the Marlborough College Natural 
History Society. 

Mr. Henry SWEET is to support, before the 
Cambridge Philological Society, on May 5, the 
scheme of partial historic spelling reform 
recommended by the Philological Society of 
London, the adoption of which was mainly due 
to him. 


Dr. REIcKE, of Kénigsberg, is engaged along 
with Dr. Sintenis in collecting materials for a 
complete edition of Kant’s correspondence. 
They have already got about six hundred letters 
to Kant, and a smaller number from him. Dr. 
Reicke thinks that the libraries or private col- 
lectors of this country may possess such auto- 
graph letters. Dr. W. Wallace, of Merton 
College, Oxford, will be glad to communicate 
any information on the point to Dr. Reicke. 


M. Prerre LArirre, Director of Positivism, 
is announced to give two lectures in French on 
‘*The Positive Method in Sociology and Ethics 
during the Eighteenth Century.” They will be 
delivered on Wednesdays, May 4 and 11, at 
five o’clock, in Newton Hall, the new room of 
the Positivist Society, situated in Fleur-de-lis 
Court, Fetter Lane. Admission to the lectures 
will be free. 


WE quote from the Manchester Guardian the 

following letter addressed by George Eliot to 
Mr. James Thompson, the author of The City 
of Dreadful Night :— 
‘*The Priory, 21, North Bank, Regent’s Park, 
May 30, 1874.—Dear Poet,—I cannot rest satisfied 
without telling you that my mind responds with 
admiration to the distinct vision and grand utter- 
ance in the poem which you have been so good as 
to send me. Also, I trust that an intellect informed 
by so much passionate intensity as yours will soon 
give us more heroic strains with a wider embrace of 
human fellowship in them—such as will be to the 
labourers of the world what the odes of Tyrtaeus 
were to the Spartans, thrilling them with the 
sublimity of the social order and the courage of 
resistance to all that would dissolve it.—Yours 
sincerely, ‘*M, E, Lewes,” 


THE summer number of Society is announced 
under the title of Midsummer Dreams, edited 
by George W. Plant. It will contain poems 
and stories by Joseph Hatton, Sir C. L. Young, 
Bart., George Mannyille Fenn, Annie Thomas, 
Annie Hodgkinson, and other well-known 
writers. The illustrations will be by Wallis 
Mackay, G. H. Edwards, G. B. Le Farni, &c. 
This will be a companion work to Mr. Plant’s 
successful winter number, Round the Vireside. 


Tuer large and valuable library of Dr. John 
Hill Burton, which is especially rich in anti- 





quarian and historical works, will be sold by 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson on May 16 
next. 


In correction of a statement that appeared in 
the AcapEmy of April 9, we understand that it 
is the two chapters on Homer contributed by 
Profs. Mahaffy and Sayce to the latter’s History 
of Classical Greek Literature which have recently 
been translated into German by Prof. Imelmann, 
of Berlin. The two form a single book for the 
use of German schools and universities. 


AT the next meeting of the New Shakspero 
Society on May 13, Mr. Furnivall proposes to 
open a discussion on ‘‘ The Worth of the First 
Quarto of Hamlet as an Acting Play,” instead 
of reading his promised paper “‘ On the Oruxes 
in Shakspere’s Eax!y Comedies.” 


Victor Huco’s forthcoming work—Les quatre 
Vents de  Esprit—which we have already an- 
nounced, consists of two volumes. The first, 
containing two dramas, is already printed; the 
second will conclude with a long poem, entitled 
‘¢ Les Révolutions.” 


Or the several prizes offered in connexion 
with the Calderon celebration, the following 
have been already awarded :—In France, to M. 
Francis Melvil, already known as the author of 
a volume of verse entitled Les Voyageurs; in 
Switzerland, to Dr. Edmond Dorer, of Zurich ; 
and in Bohemia, to M. Svatopluk Ozech. What 
may have been the result in England we have 
not yet heard. 


THE University of Prague, which dates from 
1348, being thus the oldest university within 
the limits of the Holy Roman empire, has just 
been reconstituted on a novel basis. By an 
imperial decree dated April 11, which does not, 
however, come into operation until October 1, 
it will, Janus-like, have two faces, the one 
speaking German and the other speaking 
Bohemian or Ozech; but neither of these, 
according to the Politik, will be older or younger 
than the other. The two will continue to bear 
the joint-name, derived from the original 
founder, of Carolo-Ferdinandea. This conces- 
sion to national feeling has aroused much 
enthusiasm in Bohemia; and great hopes are 
entertained that it will result in advancing the 
study of Czech literature. 


A TALENTED Russian dramatic author, 
A. I. Palm, has lately published, under the 
title of Sick People, two volumes of prose fiction, 
in which some of the unhealthy phenomena of 
contemporary Russian society are delineated. 


SHAKSPERE’S works are being rendered into 
the Malo-Russian language by a well-known 
writer in that dialect, M. Kulish, who has 
already completed a translation of six of the 
plays. 

At the last meeting of the ethnographic 
section of the Russian Geographical Society, a 
communication was made on behalf of M. 
Kunovin, who has been engaged during the past 
quarter of a century in gathering materials for 
a study of the Gipsy race. M. Kunovyin, who 
belongs to the medical profession, has followed 
a roving life of devotion to this particular 
department of ethnographic science. Since 
1876, however, he has been occupied in preparing 
for publication a work on the dialects of the 
Gipsies of Europe and Asia, which is to embody 
the results of his studies. 


THE Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und 
Auslandes for April has a review of Mr. Black’s 
White Wings and Mr, Hardy’s The Trumpet- 
Major, by T. Leo. 

Dr. HERMANN VARNHAGEN, to whose publica- 
tions of Early-English texts we have from 
time to time called attention, has been appointed 
Professor of English at the University of 
Greifswald. , 
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Pror. WiLcKer, of Leipzig, will issue ina 
fortnight the first half-volume of his new edition 
of Grim’s Bibliothek der angelstichsischen Poesie. 
The texts have been all carefully revised. 


Messrs. JANSEN, McCiturG AND Oo., of 
Chicago, announce two new prose works by 
Joaquin Miller—Shadows of Shasta and The 
Danites of the Sierras. 


WE are glad to read in the Rassegna Settima- 
nale of a new periodical at Rome, which will be 
devoted to the reproduction of old Italian 
documents. It is to be called the Archivio 
paleografico italiano, and will be edited by 
Cesare Paoli and Ernesto Monaci. 


WE take the following from the T'imes :— 
‘‘The historical collections of the city of Berne 
have just been enriched by two interesting and 
valuable acquisitions. The heirs of the late Col. 
von Erlach, of Hindelbank, have presented to the 
Council of Burghers the correspondence of Gen, 
von Erlach during his sojourn in France and the 
campaign of 1797 and 1798, in which he com- 
manded the Bernese contiagent. The Council have 
received further, from Col. von Senner, three MS. 
volumes, consisting of letters addressed by various 
illustrious personages in the early part of the 
eighteenth century to the Landamanner Jerome 
and Sigismond von Erlach. Among them are 
original letters from Marlborough, Prince Eugine, 
and the Emperor Leopold III. Both collections 
will be placed in the City Library.” 


THE Boérsenbdlatt calls attention to the acquisi- 
tion by H. F. Miinster’s Buchhandlung at 
Verona of a copy of the folio Virgil printed at 
Brescia in 1473. The copy in the Spencer 
Library, described by Dibdin, was hitherto 
believed to be unique. The book possesses a 
special interest as being the first production 
of the Brescia press. 


Among the fresh Vice-Presidents of the New 
Shakspere Society will be Prof. J. K. Ingram, 
LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin; Prof. M. 
Trautmann, LL.D., the successor of Dr. Delius 
at Bonn ; and Dr. F. H. Stratmann, the editor 
of Hamlet, and author of the well-known Old- 
English Dictionary. 

Tue Report of the Mitchell Library at 
Glasgow for 1880 (Glasgow : Robert Anderson) 
is of a very satisfactory nature. Founded only 
three years ago, this prosperous library now 
boasts 33,000 volumes, with an annual issue 
of twelvefold that number. It appears to be 
well supported, as it deserves. Last year it 
received 1,400 volumes by presentation and 
1,100 by bequest. We are glad also to notice 
that the three special features of the library— 
**the Poets’ Corner” for Scottish poetry, the 
‘* Glasgow collection ” of books, &c., illustrating 
tbe history of the city, and the collection of 
early books printed in Glasgow—are all of 
them steadily growing. The Mitchell Library 
is entirely supported by endowment, and keeps 
down its expenses to the limit of the interest 
received upon its capital of £65,000. 

WE have received Messrs. Sampson Low’s 
English Catalogue of Books for 1880, a handy 
work of reference which is simply invaluable 
to all those whose business is with con- 
temporary literature. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of the Antiquary (Elliot 
Stock) is very much above the average. It is 
strong in articles of general interest. Mr. 
Henry Wheatley contributes a paper on the old 
game of ‘Pall Mall,” which contains many 
facts which will be new to almost everybody. 
Mr. John Henry Parker gives us notes on 
Roman roads and aqueducts, engineers and 
architects. It will well repay the reader, for 
Mr. Parker is not only very amusing, but has 
devoted years of continuous labour to investi. 





gating in the field and the study those 
things on which he now instructs us. He makes 
some most righteously severe remarks on the 
dense stupidity of those railway authorities who 
insisted on carrying their line through the vast 
Roman rampart which bears the name of Servius 
Tullius. rom what he says it seems quite 
clear that no useful end was gained by this act 
of destruction. It would appear, indeed, to have 
been a mere act of wantonness—a painful ex- 
hibition of a passion which some uncultured 
persons have for making needless war upon the 
memorials of a past whose meanings they cannot 
fathom. ‘‘ Lord Roland in Italy,” by Mr. Evelyn 
Carrington, is a curious addition to our know- 
ledge of folk-lore. It appears proved that we 
have in Italy and in England a ballad in which 
not only the main drift, but many minute 
touches are identical; and yet there does not 
seem to be the slightest reason for believing 
that the one has been copied from the other. 
Mr. S. R. Bird prints some interesting briefs 
or permissions to beg of early date. They are 
curious as showing the manner in which the 
sufferings of soldiers, ecclesiastics, and other 
persons were relieved by the authorities out of 
the pockets of the lieges. The manner and 
form of the petitions are at times very enter- 
taining. One man who lived in or about the 
time of Henry VI., and had suffered in the 
King’s wars abroad, begs the Chancellor that 
he would ‘‘fowchesaffe atte the reverens of 
God and of his dereworth passion to have com- 
passion and pitee over hym for ye pite that 
Christe hadde over Mary Mawdeleyne.” These 
documents are the precursors of those briefs 
which used to be read in our churches down 
almost to our own time. Mr. Hutcheson’s 
account of the family of Saint Clair of Ravens- 
craig is continued. It is a remarkably clear 
and compact chronicle of a house memorable 
alike in history and in song. 


Revue de Droit international et de Législation 
comparée, (Bruxelles et Leipzig: Muquardt.) 
The first number of the new volume of this 
Review contains several interesting papers. 
The first in order, and very opportune in its 
publication, is an article by Prof. Eugine van 
der Rest, of the University of Brussels, on 
‘* The Latin Monetary Union, its Origin and its 
Different Phases.” The Latin Union, as it has 
been infelicitously termed, seeing that it has 
admitted Greece among its members, was 
originally founded in 1863 between France, 
Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland. It outgrew 
its name in 1868, when Greece joined it. Its 
primary object was to secure a uniformity of 
value in the coinage of the States of the Union, 
so that the coins of the respective States might 
circulate freely throughout each andall. Its 
monetary system is bimetallic, gold and silver 
both having a legal currency, but its standard 
of value is monometallic, the franc weighing 
five grains of silver, nine-tenths fine, being its 
unit of value, and its gold coins, also nine- 
tenths fine, being originally struck in the pro- 
portion of one kilogramme of gold to fifteen kilo- 
grammes and a-halfof silver. Unfortunately, 
however, the bullion market has not worked in 
harmony with the views of the Union; and, 
while gold became more plentiful and lost 
comparative value in the market up to 1874, 
silver has since that year been produced in 
increased quantities, and has, in its turn, 
become depreciated in the market in comparison 
with gold. The States of the Union have 
accordingly been perplexed how to maintain a 
permanent proportion in the comparative value 
of their gold and silver coins in accordance with 
the ratio agreed upon in 1865; and Prof. van 
der Rest reviews the various measures un- 
successfully adopted by the different States 
with that object. Prof. Louis Renault, of the 
School of Political Sciences at Paris, has con- 
tributed the next paper—on an international 


law-suit before the Court of Cassation in Paris, 
in illustration of the principle of arbitration as 
applicable to the settlement of the minor 
disputes between Governments. It appears that 
the French merchant-vessel, Ze Phare, of 
Bordeaux, arrived in the Port of Cotinto, in the 
republic of Nicaragua, with a cargoof muskets 
and revolvers on board at a moment when the 
Nicaraguan Government was expecting an 
insurrectionary movement against itself. The 
Custom House authorities at Cotinto imme- 
diately seized Ze Phare and her cargo. The 
French Government, on the other hand, 
demanded the release of the vessel and cargo ; 
and Nicaragua, after a lengthened diplomatic 
correspondence, offered to submit the matters 
in dispute to the arbitration of the High Court 
of Cassation in Paris. A convention of 
arbitration was accordingly settled between M. 
Waddington on behalf of France and Gen. 
Guzman on behalf of Nicaragua; and the 
history of the subsequent proceedings furnishes 
an excellent lesson to Governments as to the 
cautious precision with which such conventions 
should be drawn up. The final decision of the 
Court of Cassation was in favour of the French 
Government. The paper following isby Advocate 
Martin, of Geneva, on the general principles 
applicable to international extradition. The 
advocate du Bois, of Gand, supplies, in the next 
place, a bulletin of recent Belgian juris- 
prudence in matters of private international 
law, bearing more particularly on questions of 
national character. A notice of the proceed- 
ings of the Institute of International Law at 
its recent session in Oxford follows; and it is 
accompanied by an interesting correspondence 
between Field-Marshal Count von Moltke and 
Prof. Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, a late Presi- 
dent of the Institute, on the subject of the 
‘*Manual of the Laws of War” recently 
drawn up and published by the Institute, 
Prof. F. Martens, of the University of St. 
Petersburg, gives an account of ‘‘ The Society 
of International Law” recently established at 
St. Petersburg, of which Prince Peter of 
Oldenburg is President. The Review con- 
cludes with a bibliography of recent publica- 
tions on international and other branches of 
law, drawn up by Prof. A. Rivier and Prof. 
Arntz, both of the University of Brussels. 

THE Deutsche Rundschau for April has a 
pleasant article on botany by Prof. Cohn, who, 
under the title ‘‘ Der Zollenstaat,” draws out 
the analogy between the life of plants and their 
cells and the organisation of the State and its 
citizens. Prof. yon Inama-Sternegg deals with 
the economic conditions of the present age, 
which he calls ‘‘ the Age of Credit,” pointing out 
the means by which credit may be increased, 
and its effects upon production. Prof. Schmidt 
gives an interesting/description of an archaeo- 
logical journey ‘‘ From Athens to Delphi,” 
and what he saw on the way. 


In the Rivista Europea for April, Signor 
Venturi gives an account of the artistic activity 
of Ippolito II. of Ferrara in France in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Signor Vecchi 
calls attention to the ‘‘Marine Episodes of 
Cervantes,” showing the minuteness of detail in 
which the great Spaniard indulged in a matter 
with which his life could not have given him 
much familiarity. Signor Marchesi begins an 
historical survey of the ‘‘ Relations between 
Venice and Tunis in the Eighteenth Century.” 








LETTER FROM MALTA. 
Valetta: April 19, 1881. 
The Bibliotheca in Valetta—not to be con- 
founded with the Garrison Library, a well- 
stocked modern subscription library and reading- 
room—was founded as a public library in 
1760 by the Order of the Knights of St. John. 





| To a nucleus formed by donation or purchase 
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of several collections from the Bailiff, L. Guerin 
Tencin, Card. Portocarrero, and Commander 
Sanitiaj, joined to the already existing library 
of St. John, were added later that of the Order 
of St. Anthony of Vienna and books from the 
Camerata in Valetta. Other additions and 
bequests have been made from time to time, 
some of them, probably, under the law passed 
at a General Chapter of the Order in 1612, 
from which the old library of St. John took its 
rise ; it decreed that books of deceased knights 
should not be dispersed, but should be re- 
tained for that library. The Maltese Govern- 
ment at present give £300 a-year for the pur- 
chase of new books (of which £50 goes to the 
public library in Gozo, the second island of the 
Maltesegroup). Nearly 48,000 volumes have been 
thus gathered together, and are now housed, with 
a small museum of antiquities, in a handsome 
building erected by the Grand Master Rohan at 
the end of the last century. This is open free, 
daily, from nine to three, and in the evening for 
the two hours after sunset during eight months 
of the year; the readers, most of whom are 
Maltese students and professional men, number 
daily from 170 to 190. Books are also lent 
upon proper recommendation; 7,000 volumes 
borrowed during the last year show how this 
rivilege is valued. The old catalogues being 
insufficient, Dr. Cesare Vassallo, the late vener- 
able librarian, issued in 1843 and 1844 a classi- 
fied catalogue (in Italian) of the printed books, 
to which he added a supplement in 1873, and 
in 1856 a catalogue of the 324 MSS. The 
British Museum does not (or did not quite 
recently) possess copies of any of these; the 
Bodleian is better off. 

A library supplied by such means—and it 
will be remembered that the knights were 
drawn from all parts of Europe—may be ex- 
pected to contain, as it does, in fact, many 
valuable works and rare editions, as well as the 
specialty of numerous tomes in print and in 
MS. bearing on the history of the Knights of 
St. John. The present courteous librarian, 
Dr. A. Caruana, appointed in December last, 
is anxious, with a laudable patriotism, to 
make the institution under his care more 
worthy of the antiquities and renown of 
the island, while taking measures for the 
immediate preservation of the older books, 
many of which are undergoing rapid decay from 
the need of fresh binding and from the attacks 
of insects. In England, though we find a few 
“‘ worm-holes ” here and there in our old books, 
we have little idea of the ravages these pests 
cause, not only riddling the book through and 
through, but eating broad channels sideways 
through leaves and binding. And no one who 
sees a wild beast such as I caught a few days 
ago in one of the knights’ registers in the 
archives here (where, however, they are com- 
paratively rare)—nearly an inch long, horny, 
with mandibles and many legs—will wonder at 
the mischief done by them in this warm and 
dusty climate, where insect life thrives lustily.* 
The librarian, in a Report lately presented to the 
Chief Secretary, dwells upon the danger to the 
books, and asks for modest additional grants to 
enable him to have thorough cleaning and 
repair of the leaves and bindings executed at 
once, as well as a small sum annually to keep 
the books constantly clean. The economy of 
spending £30 a-year for this last purpose, which 
accords with the advice given by the officers of 
the British Museum, cannot fail to recommend 
itself another year, if unsuccessful this. 

As to the antiquities, Dr. Caruana’s proposal 
is that a central museum should be formed of 
Maltese antiquities and natural history, com- 
bining the collection illustrating the geology 
and natural history of the islands, now at the 





* The species found are Acarus eruditus, Termes 
{otale, and Tinus pertinax, 


university, with the antiquities now in the 
library, which, though few in number, are 
valuable and important relics of Maltese 
history under the Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, 
and Saracens. The Phoenician remains here are 
specially interesting. The cohesion thus given 
would attract more local antiquities, ancient 
vestments, and other things which are rapidly 
passing out of the island, where they alone 
have their full meaning; while casts and 
facsimiles of those now gone to other parts of 
Europe would be obtained, and something like 
an historic arrangement be given to the whole. 
Already several gifts have been promised from 
private hands if the scheme is carried out. 

As if to plead for the recognition of Maltese 
antiquities, the opportune discovery of a large 
Roman villa has lately occurred at Citta 
Vecchia, the ancient capital of Malts. This is 
exciting much interest, not only on account of 
the beauty of the mosaics and statues un- 
coveted, but from the fact that it is the first 
private Roman dwelling known either here or 
in Gozo. [These remains were described at 
length by Mr. Greville J. Chester in the 
AcapeEmy of April 16.] 

The selection of a Cambridge scholar, Mr. 
Hunnybun, as the new Professor of English 
Literature marks an advance in the cultivation 
of our language as well as our literature among 
the Maltese. By raising the standard of English 
taught in the university and the Lyceum, that 
of the lower schools will of course be affected. 
The preference is now given in all schools to 
English over Italian, but the problem of 
teaching a young Maltese in a tongue so 
different to the genius of his own Arabic 
dialect is a difficult one. Nevertheless, the 
active educationists here, led by the Hon. 
S. Savona, are facing it bravely. Mr. Hunny- 
bun is now giving lectures on Shakspere and 
Scott. The elementary schools follow the model 
of the Board schools in England. 

In the absence of any modern guide or hand- 
book (I could not even get a map of Malta in 
London) the appearance this spring of two little 
volumes compiled by the Rev. G. N. Godwin— 
one A Guide to the Maltese Islands; another, T'he 
Geology, Botany, and Natural History of the 
islands—is welcome. The Guide contains a mass 
of useful and interesting information not readily 
attainable by strangers ; though some errors of 
date and detail, and the want of an Index, are 
to be regretted. It is published in London and 
Valetta. 

The Public Archives, where are deposited the 
voluminous records of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, including those they brought from 
Rhodes, and continued down to 1798, when 
their rule in Malta ended, present an unwonted 
scene of literary activity this spring. I do but 
mention the spoils carried off by the Rev. 
W. K. R. Bedford, a chaplain to the modern 
Order, which has its head-quarters in the Old 
Gate at Clerkenwell; the six letters of Card. 
Pole (a joint find), relating to the proposed 
re-establishment of the Order in England under 
Mary, not printed in Larking, Seddall, or 
Whitworth Porter; and interesting collections 
concerning the hospitals for the sick kept in 
Malta by the knights; all which are to result 
in a paper to be read by Mr. Bedford at St. 
John’s Gate on June 24 next. 

M. Delaville le Roulx, onecf themodern school 
of French archivists, is at work upon an import- 
ant undertaking, that of preparing a calendar or 
précis of the Libri Magistrum Bullarum, from 
the earliest date preserved (1346), taking in 
especially the period of the Rhodian occupation 
and the establishment of the Order in Malta. 
This will be illustrated by specimens of the 
different instruments given in full, with dis- 
cussions upon, and comparisons of, difficult 
matters of administrative action hitherto im- 





perfectly understood, as well as by documents of 





amore general historic interest taken from other 
volumes, correspondence, and the records of 
Councils and Chapters in the archives. Several 
moot points may be hoped to be cleared up; and 
the whole will, if successfully carried out, forma 
valuable contribution to theaccurate understand- 
ing of the growth and internal history of the 
powerful Order who have left such lasting marks 
on Europe. Lucy Tovutmin SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WARBURTON’S EPIGRAM AGAINST DEAN TUCKER. 
Gloucester: April 20, 1881. 

In last week’s number of the ACADEMY 
(No. 467) there was a notice of Sylvestra, for 
which I thank an amiable critic so willing to 
be pleased as to be able ‘‘ to forgive the cruel 
manner in which” he thinks the author has 
“altered and applied to Dean Tucker alone 
the epigram which the dictatorial Warburton 
directed against that great economist and a 
brother dean.” 

That epigram, ‘‘My Dean’s trade is Reli- 
gion, and Religion is his trade,” is given 
on p. 34, vol. i., of Sylvestra just as I heard 
it from the lips of one who was grown 
up, and living in Gloucester, in the life- 
time of Dean Tucker. Receiving it from oral 
tradition, I never searched for it in books 
until I read this review of Sylvestra. I have 
since found Warburton’s saying, exactly as I 
gave it, in Fosbrooke’s History of the City of 
Gloucester, p. 217. In Seward’s Anecdotes of 
Distinguished Persons, p. 479, vol. ii.—a book 
which ran through four editions while Dean 
Tucker was living—it is not given in full, but 
implied as a well-known saying:—‘ The sar- 
casm of his lively bishop was like many other 
lively sayings—a sacrifice to point at the 
expense of truth, the Dean having published 
many excellent sermons and religious disser- 
tations founded on the soundest divinity,’’ &c. 

Lastly, and most of all to my point, the 
writer of an obituary notice of Dean Tucker in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for November 1799 
(vol. lxix. pt. 11) gives what he himself heard 
from Dean Tucker in the following words :— 


**Qn my once asking him concerning the cool- 
ness which subsisted between him and Warburton, 
Bishop of Gloucester, his answer was to the follow- 
ing effect, and in similar expressions :—‘ The Bishop 
affects to consider me with contempt; to which 
I say nothing. He has sometimes spoken coarsely 
of me; to which I replied nothing. He has said 
that religion is my trade, and trade is my religion. 
Commerce and its connexions have, it is true, 
been favourite objects of my attention; and where 
is the crime? And as for religion, I have attended 
carefully to the duties of my parish; nor have I 
neglected my cathedral. The world knows some- 
thing of me as a writer on religious subjects ; and 
I will add, which the world does not know, that 
I have written near a hundred sermons, and 
preached them all again and again. My heart is 
at ease on that score; and my conscience, thank 
God, does not accuse me.’ ” 


It may be that my friendly critic can refer 
me to some pamphlet or letter by Bishop War- 
burton widening the application of the sarcasm 
which Dean ‘Tucker seems to have taken to 
himself. 

THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ SYLVESTRA.” 











‘¢ DERRING-DO.” 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: April 22, 1881. 


Often as I’ve read about “ deeds of derring- 
do” performed by gallant knights, I never 
asked myself the origin of the word till the 
following lines from Henry V.’s copy of 
Chaucer’s Troilus (now Mr. Bacon-Frank’s 
MS.) came under my eyes to-day :— 

‘* And certaynly in storye it is founde, 

That Troylus was neuere vato no wight, 

As in his tyme, in no degre secounde 

In dorryng don pat longeth to a knyght.” 
Book V., stanza 120, 1. 837. 


These show that ‘‘derring-do” is simply 
“daring to do.” Spenser’s “derring-doers ” 
should be treated as a compound. 

. J. FURNIVALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 2,2p.m. Royal Institution : Annual Meeting. 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: ** Hegel’? (continued), by 
Prof. W. ‘'. Harris and Dr. J. Burns-Gibson. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture III., “The 
Art of Lace-Making,” by Mr. Alan 8. Cole. 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: ‘‘ An Examination of the 
Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” by the Rev. W. D. 
Ground. 

Tuxrspay, May 3, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Non-Metallic 
Elements,’”’ by Prof. Dewar. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : ‘The Date of Menes,”’ 
by the Kev, Ernest de Bunsen ; “‘ An Historical Inscrip- 
tion,” by Prof. A. Eisenlohr. : 

4 p.m. Institution of Civil Engineers : “ The Relative 
Value of Upland and Tidal Waters in producing Scour,’’ 
by Mr. Walter R. Browne. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : *‘ Some Points in the Anatomy 
of the Cuecum in the Hare and Rabbit,” by Mr. W. M. 
Parker ; *‘ Contributions to the Systematic Arrangement 
of the Asteroidea. Part I.—The Species of the Genus 
Asterias,” by Prof. J. Jeffrey Bell; ** Additional Obser- 
vations on the Anatomy of the Spotted Hyaena,’”’ by Dr. 
M. Watson; ‘* The Indian Species of the Genus Mus,’’ 
by Mr, Oldfield Thomas. * ; 

Wepnespay, May 4, 4.30 p.m. British Archaeological: 
Annual General Meeting. 

7 p.m, Entomological. : 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Buying and Selling: its 
Nature and its Tools,”’ by Prof. Bonamy Price. 

Tavrspay, May 5,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* Magnetism,” 
by Prot. Tyndall. 

4.30 p.m. Royal. 

8p.m. Linnean: “The Dragons-Blood Tree and its 
Products,” by Prof. Bayley Balfour; ‘* New Species of 
Cellepora trom the Challenger Expedition,” by Prof. 
G. Busk: “New Genera of Plants from Madagascar,’”’ 
by Prof. Bayley Baltour. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, May 6,5 p.m. London Institution : “ Oliver Wendell 
Holmes,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

8 p.m. Royal Institution: ** The Land-Systems of 
England and of Ireland,’’ by the Hon. Geo. Brodrick. 

8p.m. Philological: ** The Rhaeto-Romanic Dialect 
—Part IV.,” by Mr. Russell Martineau. 

Saturpay, May 7, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Scotland’s 
Part in English Literature,” by Prof. Henry Morley. 





SCIENCE. 
The Roman Poets of the Republic. By 
W. Y. Sellar, Professor of Humanity in the 


University of Edinburgh. (Oxford: 
' Clarendon Press.) 


Tue first edition of this work was published 
more than twenty years ago, and has been out 
of print for a considerable time. It is now 
re-issued with the enlargements and correc- 
tions necessitated by the new literature on the 
poets of the Republic which has appeared since 
then, notably Munro’s “ Lucretius,” the most 
important contribution probably ever made 
by an Englishman to Latin philology. 

If the first edition of Prof. Sellar’s volume 
was excellent, the new one is in every way 
better. The earlier work contained nothing 
on Roman comedy ; this serious deficiency is 
now supplied by two new chapters, one on 
Plautus, the other on Terence and the other 
comic poets of whom fragments alone remain. 
Of these two, we prefer the former; if any- 
thing, it is too short—far too short to please 
those scholars who, trained by Ritschl, have 
learnt to see in Plautus a greater literary 





— 


light than less particular judgments are apt 
to suppose him. In speaking of Terence, 
brevity is perhaps a virtue; the faintness 
with which, as Prof. Sellar admirably says, 
most of his characters are drawn must always 
make him comparatively uninteresting. 
Who would not be glad to sacrifice all he 
has left us for one comedy of Menander? It 
is one of the most unhappy of accidents (was 
it accident or was it bigotry ?) which has pre- 
served six whole plays of Terence and only a 
few passages of Caecilius. 

The chapter on Lucilius is considerably 
modified, as was to be expected after the ap- 
pearance of L. Miiller’s edition. Whatever 
may be thought of that scholar’s often arbi- 
trary reconstitutions of the Lucilian text, he 
has made in his edition one of the most solid 
and substantial additions to our knowledge of 
the life, thought, and feeling of Republican 
Rome, And it is this Rome, not the Rome 
of Augustus and his Imperial successors, nor 
even the Rome of Cicero and Catullus, which 
we long to know more of, of which we are 
disappointed to find so little expression in 
Plautus—indeed, anywhere. Only in Ennius 
partially, and in almost every line remaining 
of Lucilius, we seem to trace the genuine 
outline of the true Roman character, its com- 
bativeness, its rough humour, and its imper- 
fect submissiveness to rules of art which it 
had long been trained to distrust as foreign. 

With this earlier Roman spirit Prof. Sellar 
is, we think, far more in sympathy than with 
the later of Imperial Rome; and we do not 
hesitate to prefer the present volume, mainly 
on this ground, to his Virgil, published four 
years ago. 

Most readers will find the four chapters on 
Lucretius the most interesting part of the 
book. They discuss the personal character- 
istics of the poet, his philosophy, his religious 
attitude and moral teaching, his literary art 
and genius. It would, probably, have been 
more satisfactory to the mass of readers if less 
had been said about the poetry and more 
about the philosophy. The interest of 
Lucretius’ poem is, , perhaps, more scientific 
than literary ; and it is in its scientific, not 
its literary, bearings that it is likely to be 
studied increasingly. Readers who take up 
Prof. Sellar’s volume will, we think, be dis- 
appointed not to find a more detailed account 
of the Atomic Theory—the. more so that no 
work exists in English which gives anything 
like a rational statement of it and its relations 
to modern science. The little which zs said 
is good, and makes us wish for a 
larger supply. On the other hand, the 
characteristics of the Lucretian poetry are less 
difficult to grasp, and might have been dis- 
missed in much fewer words. Prof. Sellar’s 
grave and somewhat heavy style seems to us 
peculiarly well fitted to be the exponent of a 
philosophical system which, like that set 
forth in the Nature of Things, calls for close 
attention to each step in the argument. 

The chapter on Catullus has been recast 
and improved. It contains, we think, some 
of Prof. Sellar’s happiest criticism—e.g., p. 438, 
“To no style, in prose or verse, in any lan- 
guage, could the words ‘simplex munditiis’ 
be with more propriety applied;” “the 
form is, indeed, so perfect that we scarcely 
think of it;’’ and, speaking of the sixty: 
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second poem, “it sounds like a song in a rich 
idyl.”” We cannot say, however, that we 
have found much that is new or that has not 
been said already ; unless, indeed, it be the 
comparison of Catullus’ poems with Cicero’s 
letters to Atticus, as both “giving back the 
flavour of that homely native idiom which 
constitutes the real strength of Plautus.”’ 

The chief point we desiderate in Prof. 
Sellar asa critic of poetry is lightness of 
touch. All he says is solid and valuable, 
and worth remembering ; but it is not often 
that the form in which he says it is such as 
to arrest the attention and fix the remark in 
the memory by the mere felicitousness of its 
expression. There is, indeed, hardly a page 
in the book which can be called light reading. 
But then there is hardly a page in it which 
can be called uninstructive. Published as it is 
by the Clarendon Press, it is likely, we believe, 
to make the Republican poets, hitherto too 
much neglected at least in one university, more 
read ; and, if we may augur from the promi- 
nence given to Lucretius, to increase the 
study, at present tvo little diffused, of this 
poet. R. Extis. 








THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


THE important series of lectures instituted by 
the Hibbert Trustees was continued on April 26 
by the delivery at St. George’s Hall of the tirst 
of a course of six lectures to be given on 
successive Tuesdays by Mr. Rhys Davids on 
“The Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated by Buddhism.” 

The lecturer pointed out that it would not be 
possible, in the limited time at his command, 
to do more than touch upon some of those facts 
in Buddhist history which would be most likely 
to be of service for the comparative study 
of religious belief. In choosing the points 
to be selected, it should be borne in mind 
that it was no longer of any use to compare 
other religions with our own in order to attract 
attention to them by showing that they agreed 
in some respects with ours. It was fully 
admitted that truth was not confined to 
any one country; and the points on which 
religions differed were often the very points 
which threw most light on the gradual 
development of religious beliefs. He depre- 
cated also the attempt to arrive at truth 
by observing what was held in common in 
various countries, or by yarious teachers—a 
principle advocated in an interesting speech 
quoted from the records of our House of Com- 
mons of the year 1530. The object of the com- 
parative study of religions was to ascertain, 
not ultimate truths in religion, but the facts of 
religious history. In this respect the methods 
followed in the allied studies of comparative 
philology and comparative mythology were 
cited as examples. Such general tenden- 
cies as could be observed in the course of 
the progress of religious beliefs would really 
be the most valuable results of the com- 
parisons which were about to be made. But 
there wasno reasonable hope of ascertaining any- 
thing more than tendencies. There were no hard- 
and-fast rules in such matters. And the expres- 
sion “science of religion ”’ was, as yet at least, 
tather a misnomer than an exact description. 

Turning to Buddhism itself, it could not be 
understood without a clear perception of the 
long course of religious belief of which it was the 
outcome and the result. It was often supposed, 
as having arisen in the sixth century B.c., to 

very old—as old, as primitive, as rudimentary 
a3 the arts and sciences of those far-off times. 
But, comparatively speaking, it was one of the 





latest products of the human mind. The old 
animistic beliefs of the Aryans had developed 
into polytheism, and the schools of the Brihman 
philosophers had elaborated a sort of pantheistic 
monotheism before Buddhism arose. The most 
ancient ideas had, however, survived; the 
development had hitherto been along the same 
lines; and the people among whom Buddhism 
was first proclaimed held an unquestioning faith 
in the existence, within them and without them, 
of numberless souls or spirits. A deep despair 
of life had settled over the land; the salvation 
sought for was one beyond the tomb; and the 
belief in transmigration rendered the attain- 
ment of any permanent condition of happiness 
nearly hopeless. It was probable that this 
cuxious despair of life, so contrary to the child- 
like delight in existence manifest in the Vedas, 
was due rather to climate than to any actual 
miseries in the daily life of the Aryans; and it 
certainly could not be explained by the begin- 
nings of the caste-system, the evils of which 
had often been much exaggerated. Buddhism 
was by no means the earliest attempt at refor- 
mation. There was perfect freedom of thought 
in ancient India. Brihmans themselves had 
appeared as teachers of a new way of escape 
independent of ritual; and teachers of other 
sects were allowed to preach doctrines in- 
consistent with the privileges of the sacred 
caste. But it would be wrong to derive 
Buddhism from the doctrines of Kapila or 
from any of the six well-known systems 
of Hindu philosophy, much less from the 
predecessors of the Jains. These were all 
recorded in books much later in their present 
shape than the Pali Pifakas ; and the only right 
source for the knowledge of the immediately 
pre-Buddhistic ideas was the Upanishads. 
These taught the doctrine of a union of men’s 
souls, after death, with the One self who was 
the latest outgrowth and summary of all the 
external souls supposed to animate nature. 
The distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism 
was that it started from a new standpoint, that 
it swept the whole of the great soul-theory 
from the field of its vision, and taught a 
summum bonum to be reached in this life by 
self-culture and by self-control, entirely with- 
out reference to any gods, and without desire for 
any future life. This position of Buddhism, in 
contrast with the old animism and all its 
children, was the most important fact in the 
comparative study of that religion. But the 
gradual decadence of Buddhism, and its final 
expulsion from India, showed how strong the 
old animism was, and were an example of how 
much more powerful than the voice of the 
prophets was the influence of congenial fancies 
and inherited beliefs. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


WE understand that the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society have for some time past 
had in preparation three works which will be of 
great value and assistance to travellers and 
students of geography. The first, which is in 
the most forward state, and will probably be 
published in May, is a General Index to the 
fourth set of ten volumes of the society’s Journal, 
including abstracts of the Presidential Addresses 
and classified lists of the papers and maps on 
the plan adopted by Col. Yule with the previous 
ten volumes. The second, which is now in the 
press, is a carefully arranged catalogue of the 
splendid collection of maps in the society’s 
map-room, which will be especially useful to 
cartographers. The third, which is not yet 
completed, is a second Supplement to the Cata- 
logue of the society’s library (published in 


1865), and will include additions to the end of 
1880. 


Tuk MS. of the Gazetteer of the World, which 





Mr. Stanford has had in preparation for some 
time, is now complete. It is possible that the 
results of this year’s census throughout the 
British Empire may be incorporated in the 
work before it is published. 


WE hear that Mr. McCall and his party have 
safely reached Manyanga, near the right bank 
of the Congo above the Yellala Falls, and have 
established themselves there. The Livingstone 
(Congo) Inland Mission, therefore, have now 
no less than five stations in the first two hundred 
miles up the river—viz., Banana; Mataddi 
Minkanda, opposite Mr. H. M. Stanley’s station 
at Vivi; Paraballa; Banza Montega; and 
Manyanga, which is situated a few miles inland 
from the northern bank of the Congo. They 
propose shortly to establish themselves at the 
confluence of the Edwin Arnold River and the 
Congo, and hope even to reach Stanley Pool 
before the end of the present year. The party 
at the present moment includes thirteen mis- 
sionaries, an engineer, and three ladies. During 
the past three years they have lost three of their 
members from the fatal African fever, the last, 
Mr. Hugh McKergow, having died at the 
Paraballa station last January. Reinforcements 
are on the way out; and the operations of the 
expedition are now materially aided by the 
possession of a small steam-launch, which has 
been named the Livingstone. 


Tue Rey. T. J. Comber, the leader of the 
Baptist Missionary Society’s expedition, whose 
objective point is also Stanley Pool, has not 
been so fortunate in his progress as Mr. McCall. 
He went out two years ago, and established his 
party at San Salvador, in the Oongo region, 
and endeavoured to achieve his purpose by a 
land-march through Makuta. In this, as we 
have before recorded, he has hitherto signally 
failed, his party having at the last attempt been 
attacked and himself wounded. He accordingly 
remains still at San Salvador; but, although he 
has not attained his end, he has been able to 
supply much interesting information regarding 
the geography of the region, in addition to dis- 
covering the Arthington Falls in the Zombo 
Mountains. Now, however, his difficulties are 
probably much greater than before, as a Jesuit 
missionary expedition, under Portuguese pro- 
tection, has entered the field. They ascended 
the Congo in January, and proceeded to San 
Salvador by Mr. Comber’s own route, taking 
with them considerable presents for the king. 
They were escorted to their destination with 
much pomp by Portuguese officers, and a gun- 
boat is to pay periodical visits to the river to 
ensure their safety. 


As we have before recorded, Ptre Depelchin 
some time back made his way from the Diamond 
Fields with a large party of Roman Catholic 
missionaries to Gubuluwayo, the capital of 
Matabele Land, whose king, Lo Bengula, was 
but lately suspected of being very unfriendly to 
foreigners. Having established an amicable 
understanding with the king, and got his party 
into working order, he started for the River 
Zambesi with the view, we believe, of ascer- 
taining whether it would be practicable to form 
a station among the tribes living to the north 
of the river. His prolonged absence had caused 
great anxiety to his friends at Gubuluwayo, 
and they began to fear that some disaster had 
befallen him. News, however, reached Cape 
Town in February that he had arrived at Tati 
to the south of the Matoppo Mountains, on 
the northern slopes of which Gubuluwayo is 
situated; but no details with regard to his 
expedition have yet come to hand. 


THE engineers of the Panama inter-oceanic 
ship-canal do not appear to be yet quite happy 
about the task before them, as they are now 
engaged in making a ‘‘ complementary ” survey 
of the route, or, in other words, doing last year’s 
work oyer again. Their great difficulty seems 
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to be how to deal with the River Chagres, and 
their present idea is to do away with it alto- 
gether. This they hope to accomplish by build- 
ing a huge dam between two mountains at the 
point where it impinges on the line of the pro- 
posed canal. This, however, from the figures 
given, promises to be such a stupendous work 
that no time can well be fixed for its completion, 
even if the necessary funds be forthcoming. 
The dam would have to be a mile long, and 
over 1,000 yards thick at the bottom and 250 
at the top, with a height of some fifty yards. 
By the construction of this dam the engineers 
hope to turn the Chagres into a lake, relieved 
by an overflow to the Pacific. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Turquoise in Prehistoric Times.—Under 
Pliny’s name of Callais, M. Damour some years 
ago described a greenish mineral, apparently 
a variety of turquoise, which had been found, 
worked into ornamental forms, in some of the 
dolmens of the Morbihan, and had evidently 
been employed for purposes of personal decora- 
tion in prehistoric times. M. Cazalis de 
Fonduce has had occasion to examine a large 
number of objects worked in this material, and 
found not only in various parts of France, but 
also in Portugal. Thus M. Ribeiro obtained no 
fewer than 214 beads of callais in his ex- 
_— of the artificial grotto of Palmella. 

. Cazalis de Fonduce has collected all the 
facts connected with the subject, and has con- 
tributed an interesting paper to the last number 
of M. Cartailhac’s Matériaux pour I’ Histoire de 
Homme. He believes that the callais, or tur- 
quoise, must have been imported into Western 
Europe from the East, probably towards the 
close of the Neolithic period; at any rate, it 
was largely used at the commencement of the 
Bronze age. It is difficult to speak definitely as 
to the ethnical characteristics of the prehistoric 
people who used this material, but itis suggested 
that they may have been the Ligurians, the 
Indo-European precursors of the great Keltic 
invasion. 


DETAILED Reports on the Total Solar Eclipses of 
July 29, 1878, and January 11, 1880, have been 
collected, and are now published by the United 
States Naval Observatory in a volume which is 
to form Appendix III. of the Washington 
Observations of 1876. A number of expeditions 
were sent out to observe the eclipse of 1878, 
some of the stations chosen being more than 
7,000 and 8,000 feet, and that at Pike’s Peak, 
Colorado, even 14,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, so that some additional experience was 
gained respecting the suitability of high stations 
for astronomical observations. The reports are 
contributed by about sixty observers, and are 
given in their own words; and it has been the 
aim to reproduce as exactly as possible in the 
prints facsimiles of the original drawings and 
photographs, so that the fifty-five plates con- 
tained in the volume may be relied on as faith- 
ful copies. Some of the principal results of the 
observations have been previously given to the 
. But the full meaning of them can only 

e deduced by careful comparison of these 
records with previous observations, especially 
with the great collection of eclipse records 
made by Mr. Ranyard, and published in the 
forty- first volume of the Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. Several observers have 
devoted the few minutes of total eclipse to a 
search for planetary bodies in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun; but the evidence of their 
reports is conflicting, and the question whether 
such bodies have really been seen by Prof. 
Watson and Mr. L. Swift, or how their observa- 
tions can be satisfactorily explained, must for 
the present be left an open question. Perhaps 
the observations upon the corona will be 





regarded with special interest. Prof. A. W. 
Wright, of Yale College, who observed with 
Asaph Hall and others at La Junta, Colorado, 
examined specially the character of the polari- 
sation of the corona. Observations made by 
three independent methods agree in showing 
that the polarisation is radial, and, therefore, 
the result of reflections of the sun’s light from 
the coronal matter. Around the circumference 
the intensity of polarisation appears to be 
approximately uniform, except for a region 
about the sun’s poles, where it seems rather 
greater. The polarisation decreases from the 
moon’s limb outwards—a somewhat unexpected 
result, the reality of which, however, appears 
to be fully established by the observations. In 
case the matter of the corona consisted of solid 
particles or masses, the degree of polarisation 
should increase outwards from the sun. If the 
solid matter prevailed at the outer limits of the 
corona, the polarisation produced by it would 
be moderate in amount and continually decrease 
inwards. But if, nearer to the sun, the solid 
matter became vaporised by the heat or mingled 
with vaporous matter in continually increasing 
proportions, the stronger action of the latter 
might easily reverse the ordinary conditions 
and cause the polarisation to increase towards 
the sun, as actually observed. In this way is 
found a simple and satisfactory explanation of 
the phenomenon, which is accounted for with 
difficulty on any other supposition. 


Some of the arrangements have already been 
made for the anniversary meeting of the British 
Association at York this autumn. The address 
of the President-elect, Sir John Lubbock, will 
of course be delivered on the opening day, 
August 31, after the chair has been resigned in 
his favour by Mr. A. C. Ramsay. On the even- 
ing of the following day there will be a soirée. 
The two evening discourses will be given (on 
September 2) by Prof. T. H. Huxley, who has 
taken for his subject ‘‘ The Rise aud Progress of 
Palaeontology ;” and (on September 5) - Mr. 
William Spottiswoode, who has chosen ‘‘ The 
Electric Discharge: its Forms and its Func- 
tions.” On September 6 there will be another 
soirée ; and the concluding general meeting will 
be held on September 7. The two afternoons 
allotted for excursions are those of September 3 
and September 8. The following is the list of 
presidents in the several sections :—(A.) Mathe- 
matical and Physical Science, Prof. Sir W. 
Thomson ; (B.) Chemical Science, Prof. A. W. 
Williamson ; (C.) Geology, Mr. A. O. Ramsay ; 
(D.) Biology, with its three subdivisions of 
Zoology and Botany, Anthropology, and 
Anatomy and Physiology, Mr. Richard Owen; 
(E.) Geography, SirJ. D. Hooker; (F.) Economic 
Science and Statistics, Mr. Grant Duff; and 
(G.) Mechanical Science, Sir W. G. Armstrong. 


M. Masson has just published the first part 
of a new fortnightly periodical, entitled LZ’ Hlec- 
tricien: Revue générale d’Electricité, edited by 
MM. E. Mercadier, Gariel, Niaudet, Dr. de 
Cyon, and Gaston Tissandier. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE understand that the author of the 
English version of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
Book JI., which was recently published by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co., has in preparation 
a translation of the fourth book, and intends 
eventually to translate the whole thirteen. 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Oo. have done a 
service to all Oriental students by publishing a 
second edition of their Catalogue of Leading 
Books on Egypt and Egyptology and on Assyria 
and Assyriology. Egypt takes up thirty-six 
pages; while Assyria and Babylonia (together 





with some other countries not very far olf) | 


require no less than fourteen pages for the 
literature they have already gathered. 


JOHANNES TZETZES, the voluminous Greek 
grammarian of the twelfth century, has beccme, 
by a curious coincidence, the subject of two 
recent German monographs. The one is by 
Dr. Giske, of the University of Rostock, entitled 
De Joannis Tzetzae scriptis ac vita; the other, 
by Dr. Hart, is published as a supplement to 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher. 


Tuk French publishing house of Firmin Didot 
has just issued the third volume of M. I, 
Mullach’s Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum. 
We hope shortly to give a review of this monu- 
mental work, which has yet to be completed 
by a fourth volume. 


E. GrosswaLpD, who has acquired a reputation 
by his translations from the Finnish language, 
intends making a journey through Finland in 
the course of the summer for the purpose of 
collecting popular songs and legends. 


THE other day, at an old book-stall in Paris, 
the discovery was made of a MS. commentary 
upon the De Anima of Aristotle by Théophile 
Corydalleus, a French grammarian of the 
seventeenth century. 








SOME BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 


Les Maladies de la Mémoire. Par Th. Ribot. 
(Paris: Germer-Baillitre.) This is a good 
book—clear, concise, original, and marking in 
many respects a real advance. It is short 
enough to be read through at a sitting, simple 
enough for everybody to understand, and deep 
enough to tell us all something which we did 
not know before. It is itself too condensed to 
stand further condensation, so that any attempt 
at a résumé would be wholly impossible within 
the limits of our space—several pages at least 
would be requisite to sketch out the main 
argument ; but a few remarks on its special 
novelties of treatment may serve as a guide 
to English psychological readers. M. Ribot 
affiliates memory on such general biological 
facts as the common impressionability, and 
reproductivity of nervous tissue, which is ex- 
emplified in secondarily automatic actions. 
This he regards as the unconscious equivalent 
of memory, and memory as the conscious 
equivalent of this. But the realisation on the 
author’s part of the extreme complexity of even 
the simplest act of memory gives new and great 
value to his work. Heis thoroughly penetrated 
with the idea that each memory depends upon 
the simultaneous excitation of numerous scat- 
tered nervous elements, bound together by the 
tie of habit. He thus distinguishes between 
what he calls the statical and the dynamical 
bases of memory, the former consisting of the 
modifications of the nervous elements and the 
latter of the associations established between 
them. The pathology of memory is then em- 
ployed as a test and illustration of the physio- 
logical theories already advanced. The order 
in which elements of memory disappear in 
epilepsy, old age, or softening of the brain is 
shown to follow certain regular laws; the more 
complex fading away before the simpler, and 
the more firmly registered or older acquisitions 
outlasting the more loosely registered and 
later. A few interesting cases are cited to 
show that, when ig rarely happens) a lost 
memory is restored, the restoration exactly 
reverses this process of obliviscence. The order 
of loss seems to be thus: first, recent events 
disappear; then complex individual ideas— 
proper names, persons, places; next, general 
and simple ideas; afterwards, sentiments and 
emotions; finally, bodily activities. This law 
is proved by numerous examples, and is also 
shown to be a priori natural. Partial losses of 
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memory are accounted for on the principle that 
there is really no such thing as the memory; 
there are only individual memories; and of 
these any one may be lost by special 
lesions of the parts where it is localised. Here, 
again, M. Ribot’s marked analytical faculty 
stands him in good stead. He is able to explain 
the apparent capriciousness of partial amnesias 
(for example, in aphasia) by the extraordinary 
number of elements involved. We may forget 
sounds, or printed letters, or combinations of 
letters, or motor impulses necessary for the 
formation of articulate speech; and so we may 
possibly remember how to read, while we forget 
how to speak; or remember audible words, 
while we forget how to articulate them; or 
remember how to articulate, while we forget 
their meaning ; or remember their meaning and 
appearance, while we forget their audible 
sound. The author’s final summing up is to 
the effect that memory consists in a process of 
organisation varying between two extreme 
limits—absolute novelty of sensation on the 
one hand, complete organic registration on the 
other. M. Ribot writes, as always, on the pure 
biological side, with a marked anti-spiritualistic 
bias. In England we should say, perhaps, that 
he was a little aggressive; but then, with us, 
the battle of the schools has been practically 
fought out long since, whereas in France it 
still rages fiercely, and the “ official ” psychology 
still has all the honours to itself, so that a little 
wholesome aggressiveness is perhaps not wholly 
unnatural. There are sundry minor points on 
which we should be inclined to hesitate in agree- 
ing with the author—for example, when he 
follows Prof. Max Miiller and his school in 
those speculations as to the origin of Aryan 
roots which would imply that the primitive 
Aryans had words for highly abstract ideas 
before they had words for simple concrete ones 
(a palpable impossibility, it seems to us, from 
the evolutionist standpoint); or, again, when 
he accepts as genuine the remark of an English 
lady (temporarily semi-conscious) that she saw 
men ‘‘as trees walking,” which was clearly 
suggested to her by Scripture, and was probably 
the result of a pious fraud or a desire to 
accommodate her sensations on recovering 
consciousness to the recorded case in the Gospel ; 
but to insist upon such small questions would 
give a false air of disagreement where the book, 
as a whole, is thoroughly to be welcomed. Add 
that it is written in M. Ribot’s lucid, graphic, 
and animated style, and psychologists generally 
will see that the work is one which they cannot 
afford to overlook. 

A History of Greek Philosophy from the 
Earliest Period to the Time of Socrates. Witha 
general Introduction. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller by S. F. Alleyne. In 
2 vols. (Longmans.) These two handsome 
volumes contain a translation of the first 
volume of the original as it appears in its last 
(i.e, the fourth) edition. As Miss Alleyne 
remarks, “there is no need to speak highly of 
& work so well known.” It may, however, be 
pointed out how in this, as in earlier editions, 
Zeller has noticed and estimated for his own 
purposes almost everything, whether in learned 
periodicals or special monographs, that modern 
criticism has contributed to generate or discover 
light amid the manifold darkness of the early 
Greek philosophy. Teichmiiller’s Studien and 
Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe receive 
at least as much attention as their brilliant, 
but erratic, author deserves; and the views 
of Lange on the Atomists, and of Grote 
on the Sophists, are fairly stated and 
brought to the due point which the historian 
of a single school or period of thought is apt to 
miss. The translation is excellent; alike in 
ease and accuracy it reaches a high standard of 
merit. Even readers familiar with German 
may be glad to consult the work of Zeller in 





this shape. Miss Alleyne is to be congratulated 
on the successful achievement of what must 
have been, especially as regards the notes, an 
arduous and, at times, a tedious task. From 
the students of ancient philosophy, to whom 
this work on the origines of Greek speculation 
is indispensable for guidance and reference, she 
deserves a hearty vote of thanks. The text 
seems, so far as our inspection has gone, to be 
wonderfully correct. But to show that we are 
not disposed to abandon the part of Momus 
altogether, we may suggest that in vol. ii. 
‘* year” in the fourth line from the foot, p. 117, 
and ‘‘ancient”’ in the fourth line from the foot, 
p. 302, are slips for ‘‘third” and “ earlier” 
respectively. 


THE current number of Brain contains two 
articles of general interest. The first, which is 
from the pen of one of the editors, Dr. 
Bucknill, discusses the influence of the late 
Lord Chief Justice on legal ideas of insanity. 
Sir. Alexander Cockburn is here said to have 
been distinguished for his early and cordial 
recognition of the forensic value of medical 
knowledge. He fully saw the multiform 
character of delusion, and was among the 
warm supporters of such a change in the 
criminal law as would recognise the existence 
of uncontrollable impulse, even along with 
considerable intelligence as to the nature of 
the action performed. At the same time, he 
tended, according to Dr. Bucknill, too much 
to split up the mind into perfectly distinct 
faculties, after the analogy of the separate parts 
of the bodily organism, and so did not allow 
enough to the general presumption that 
delusion involves a disturbance of the mind as 
awhole. This erroneous tendency appears most 


conspicuously in his view of the civil, as/ 


distinguished from the criminal, side of lunacy 
in the courts. Sir Alexander Cockburn’s ideas 
on the bearing of mental disturbances on testa- 
mentary responsibility are compared in an 
interesting way with those of Lords Brougham 
and Penzance. The whole article is thoroughly 
judicious in tone, and should serve to make 
clear to the lay mind the present position of 
these intricate practical problems. The second 
article to which reference was made is that on 
‘* Observations on Certain Optical Illusions of 
Motion,” by Dr. ©. S. W. Cobbold. Setting 
out from Prof. Thompson’s article in a recent 
number of Brain, the writer seeks to show that 
the Professor’s law of ‘‘ subjective comple- 
mentary motion,” by which certain apparent 
slight movements of objects are referred to a 
state of fatigue of the retina, though capable 
of accounting for many of the facts, does not 
account forall. In addition to this cause, Dr. 
Cobbold recognises two others—namely, the 
persistence of retinal impressions leading to a 
momentary confusion of small contiguous 
spaces over which the eye is travelling, and 
that recognised in the ‘‘ muscular slipping” 
theory—that is to say, the execution of slight 
ocular movements without the correspond- 
ing consciousness of these, which Prof. 
Thompson seems to put aside altogether. 
We think the author has done good service to 
the psychological student in calling attention 
to the complexity of these phenomena of 
illusory movement. Much will still have to be 
done before the theory of them is complete. 
This may be seen by a glance at one of the 
latest German works on the subject, Die Schein- 
Bewegungen, by Prof. J. I. Hoppe. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Socrevy or LireraturE,—( Wednesday, 
April 20.) 
CHARLES CLARK, Esq., Q.C., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Robert N. Cust read an interesting paper on 
‘Spain, its Cities and Customs,” in which he 
described the cathedrals, civil guard, and brigands, 


the bull-fights, hotels, railroads, &c., and the 
demeanour of the people toward strangers, which 
he found everywhere to be kind, courteous, and 
hospitable. Travellers were not troubled by the 
police, and do not require passports. Mr. Cust 
then called attention to the architectural ‘‘ restora- 
tions” now or recently in progress, which, in the 
case of the Al-Hamra, he considered to be exces- 
sive; on the other hand, in the great mosque- 
cathedral of Cordova, and in the Jewish synagogues 
at Toledo, the work had been judiciously done. 
With regard to the peculiar institution of the bull- 
fight, he expressed the opinion that, as spacious 
arenas had been built in every town in Spain for its 
exhibition, there was little hope of its being done 
away with. 
SocreTy ror THE Promorion or HELLENIC 
Srupres.—(Thursday, April 21.) 


C. T. Newton, Esq., C.B., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
The following papers were read :—(1) By Mr. C. T. 
Newton, on the statuette of Athene Parthenos 
recently discovered at Athens, and believed to be 
copied, as to its main features, from the Chrys- 
elephantine statue by Pheidios.—(2) By Canon 
Greenwell, on votive helmets and spear-heads, 
several of which have of recent years been dis- 
covered in the soil at Olympia. These were 
dedicated alike by cities and by individuals to the 
deities to whose favour the dedicator attributed his 
success. The writer showed that, whereas most of 
the dedicatory helmets which have come down to 
us were actually used in warfare, this was not true 
of the spear-heads, which were of awkward shape, 
and made of bronze at a time when iron was used 
for warlike weapons.—(3) By Mr. P. Gardner, on 
boat-races among the Greeks, which the writer 
showed, both by quotations from ancient writers 
and the evidence of coins, to have been not un- 
usual,—(4) By Mr. Geldart, on the adjectives 
tnpés and tavOds, 


Fotk-Lore Socirrry.—(Friday, April 22. 


Mr. Hype CiarKe in the Chair.—The Chairman 
read a paper on ‘The Relation of English Folk- 
Lore to the English Tongue, and on the influence 
of Each on the Other.” Pointing out that the 
nursery rhymes and popular sayings of England 
generally began w ith what our fathers called head- 
rhymes, Mr. Clarke proceeded to show the 
evidence which this gave of the antiquity of 
popular sayings, and how the poetry of literature 
had always been influenced by the genius of the 
language for head-rhymes, even after end-rhymes 
had come into vogue.—In the discussion which 
followed the paper, Mr, Alfred Nutt, Mr. Pfoundes, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Gomme took part. 





FINE ART. 
THE MONUMENTS ON MOUNT SIPYLOS. 


Le Sipylos et ses Monwments. Par E. Weber* 


(Paris: Ducher.) 


Turis work deserves attention as the first 
systematic attempt to bring into one view 
the many interesting remains which mark the 
range of mountains, twenty miles long by ten 
broad, known to the Greeks as Sipylos. Some 
of the most remarkable ruins are the dis- 
covery of the author; others are described 
almost for the first time in these pages. Even 
in the case of those which have been long 
known and often described, he has been able 
to add something to the published accounts. 
To understand the feeling of love and awe 
with which the Greeks regarded Sipylos, a 
feeling that is most apparent in Pausanias, 
one must go back to primitive days. To the 
Hellenic mind mountains were simply a 
barrier and a defence. The Hermus Valley, on 
the north of Sipylos, had nothing to do 
with the Vale of Smyrna on the south. They 
belonged to different races; and thus the 





history of Sipylos falls into two parts, accord- 
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ing as it is connected with Magnesia and the 
Hermus Valley, or with the great city of 
Smyrna. But, at anearlier time, the state of 
affairs was very different. Both valleys 
formed part of one empire, whose stronghold 
was on the mountains, while its sea-port— 
Naulochon—lay beside the Gulf of Smyrna. 
Of this early empire, which had decayed 
before Greek colonists began in the eleventh 
century B.c. to occupy the coast of Asia 
Minor, history, in the usual sense of the word, 
has perished. Among the older races the 
individual is of little consequence ; chiefs rule, 
pass away, and their memory dies with them. 
Their religion is the one enduring institution ; 
and epithets connected with their religion 
mark the various kings as the servants of 
their gods. The power of these gods is con- 
fined to the country in which they are 
worshipped; but there it is supreme, and 
strangers acknowledge it as much as natives. 
Hence, when new empires supplanted the 
old, the former gods continued to be wor- 
shipped by the new inhabitants as much as 
by their ancient votaries. A familiar example 
eceurs in Jewish history, 2 Kings xvii. 
When the Assyrian conqueror peopled 
Samaria with new inhabitants, they did not 
at first worship the God of Israel, “ they feared 
not the Lord;” and the misfortunes which 
befel them were stayed, according to the 
sacred historian, by fetching an Israelitish 
priest to “ teach them the manner of the God 
of the land.” So the Greek colonists began 
to worship the gods of Sipylos, alongside of 
those whom they brought with them. Thus 
it has fortunately happened that the legends 
which always gather around religious cere- 
monies were preserved among the Greeks, 
and have kept alive the memory of an other- 
wise forgotten empire. In Asia Minor no 
writer has preserved for us, as Pausanias has 
so often done in Greece, the more homely 
local form of the legends, which is, for 
history, far more important than the moral- 
ised and beautiful form of the same legends 
as they appear in literature. We would 
gladly know what the local cultus of Magnesia 
said about Niobe and Tantalos, as well as 
what Homer and Aeschylus have said. 
Scattered allusions in literature to actual 
worship must be combined with the evidence 
of coins, inscriptions, &c., to complete our 
knowledge. But, before this task could be 
properly performed, a trustworthy account of 
the actual sites and of the country in which 
they are situated was required. Hence the 
importance of M. Weber’s work, which sup- 
plies for the first time many of the data 
required. Of the two familiar antiquities of 
Sipylos, the Niobe and the Acropolis that 
overhangs the north-eastern corner of the 
Gulf of Smyrna, there existed already the 
careful and accurate account with plans in 
Curtius’s Beitrage zur Geschichte Kleinasiens. 
But nothing has ever been written about the 
other ruins in various parts of the mountain, 
except a brief notice of two of them in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. i., until 
M. Weber’s work appeared. 

The book is divided into two parts—topo- 
graphical and historical. Of these, the first 
is the more important, and the one that 
scholars will turn to with most interest. It 
is the work of one who knows well the places 





he describes, and whose statement of what he 
saw is direct and simple. I am able from 
personal observation to add that the plans 
given of the different sites are most accurate 
and trustworthy, and that the chief fault to 
be found with the descriptions is that one 
could wish them longer. It appears as if the 
writer had a wholesome fear of giving a 
wearisome mass of details ; and he is therefore 
too brief for a reader who desires to know 
the most minute details about the character 
of the ruins and the style of building em- 
ployed, for on such details alone can a judg- 
ment as to the age of the ruins be founded. 
Of the plans I have hardly any criticism to 
offer, except that the entrance marked 9 of 
the Hieron of Cybele ought to be placed at a 
very sharp angle with the wall. This is an 
interesting, but not uncommon, phenomenon. 
In the walls of Volterra, two gateways are 
thus placed obliquely ; and in both cases Mr. 
Dennis (Etruria, ii. 148) observes that the 
right side of an enemy approaching would be 
exposed to the defenders on the walls. Here 
this is not the case; the road winds round 
the hill and enters obliquely because the slope 
is too steep for a direct entrance. 

One cannot linger over the ruins of Sipylos 
without trying to identify them with the 
places mentioned by Greek authors. M. 
Weber has started a new hypothesis, which 
would fix approximately several of these 
places. He considers that he has found the 
ruins of the Hieron of Meter Plakiane or 
Plastene (the reading is doubtful, Paws.v.13), 
and that this Hieron was the sacred spot in 
Sipylos to which the people of Smyrnaresorted. 
After repeated visits I can find nothing in 
this site to lead me to consider it a Hieron; 
it has been a strongly fortified city with a 
double line of wall. Moreover, from the 
terms in which Pausanias speaks of the 
Hieron of Meter Plakiane, one is led to 
believe that it was still a familiar place of 
worship in his time. Now the tutelary 
goddess of Smyrna was Meter Sipylene. 
Her temple was on the east side of the city, 
apparently outside the wall; and there is not, 
so far as I know, the slightest evidence to 
show that the people of Smyrna went any- 
where else to worship the goddess of Sipylos 
than to this temple—rjjs ciAnyvias Oeod ripv 
mod (Arist. i. 375, Dind.). 1 firmly adhere 
to the old opinion that the so-called Niobe 
is the sacred image of the Hieron that Pau- 
sanias mentions. 

Those who have followed the recent con- 
troversy in the pages of the AcapEMy with 
regard to the “ Niobe” will probably look 
at once to see what M. Weber says as to the 
disputed feet. Mr. Dennis, in one of his 
letters, quoted M. Weber as agreeing with 
him; but Prof. Sayce may with equal 
justice quote M. Weber’s book on his side: 
‘les pieds, selon toute apparence, appuyés 
sur un tabouret.’”” Authority—which is, how- 
ever, of little importance in such questions 
—is certainly against Mr. Dennis. ‘The only 
other description published by a professed 
archaeologist is that of Hirschfeld in Curtius’s 
Beitrige, p. 88, who says, “Die Fiisse 
anscheinend auf eine Fussbank gesetzt.” 
Hirschfeld visited the Niobe in company with 
Curtius, Stark, and others; and we may 
presume that he expresses the opinion of the 





party, as Stark, Nach dem griech. Orient, 
refers to his description without expressing 
dissent. One gentleman in whose company 
I once visited the figure, and whose name 
(were I at liberty to mention it) would 
carry much weight, was unable to discern 
feet; but he was consistent in his scepticism, 
and declined to recognise that the figure was 
a sitting figure at all. This seems to me 
to put the question in its proper bear- 
ings. The figure is so rude and dispropor- 
tioned that it is hard to determine its general 
character; but, if one once inclines to the 
view that it represents a sitting woman, two 
shapeless projections near the base of the 
chair or throne, separated from one another 
by a deep groove (Mr. Dennis always speaks 
of them as “a ledge”), can be explained only 
as feet. But Mr. Dennis, rightly as I think, 
disbelieves in the “ upturned toes” of which 
Prof. Sayce speaks. It is inconsistent with 
the rude outlines of the image that such 
details should be expressed. Mr. Dennis 
argues that there are no carefully carved feet 
such as Prof. Sayce had seemed to speak of, 
but perhaps he would not refuse to admit 
that there is a rude and shapeless indication 
of them. But the question has been as yet 
treated too much asa matter of individual 
appreciation, and too little attempt has been 
made to bring the figure into connexion with 
the symbolism of the culius to which it 
belonged, and to consider its relation to other 
hieratic images. 

M. Weber justly estimates very high the 
value of Pausanias’s references to Sipylos. 
It is evident that Pausanias seizes every 
occasion to refer to these mountains, beneath 
which he must have been born (Paus. v. 
13), and anyone who knows the country must 
be struck with the vivid character of his brief 
words. 

The historical part of M. Weber’s book 
has not the value of the topographical part. 
It aims at giving a summary of opinion on 
the subject, and does not contain much that 
is new. In particular, it cannot be said that 
much has been done to clear up the mystery 
that hangs over the fate of old Smyrna. One of 
the great Ionic cities, the rival of Miletos and 
Colophon, it seems to have disappeared with- 
out leaving a trace. A good deal can be said 
about the older Lydian city, whose necropolis 
of mounds is well known. Much is also 
known of the later Smyrna, whose tombs 
have been opened in great numbers, and have 
supplied multitudes of the ‘‘ Ephesian terra- 
cottas”’ which, when completed and gilded by 
skilful Athenian hands, were formerly so 
popular. Not a single grave has yet been 
opened, not a single relic found, which can be 
assigned to the great city that for four cen- 
turies ruled this district of Asia Minor. The 
‘seconde acropole,” which M. Weber has 
discovered near Bournabat is a most in- 
teresting ruin; but one cannot admit that a 
rude and simple wall of enclosure, built 
without any plan and at the foot of a sloping 
hill, is the acropolis of a great city. One 
must, however, remember what difficulty the 
author has had in writing the historical part 
without any of the literary or other appli- 
ances necessary for such a work. ‘The book 
has been to him a labour of love in the inter 
vals of other work. That part is best which 
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is most necessary, and which could be done 
only in Smyrna; that part is least excellent 
which could be better done in Paris or London. 
Anyone who wishes to understand the history 
of this important district must work on 
M. Weber’s book as a foundation. 

It would be unfair to finish without re- 
ferring to the acknowledgment that the 
author pays to the library of the Greek 
Evangelical school of Smyrna. Without it 
the study of archaeology in Smyrna would be 
possible only to one who could bring a library 
with him ; anda great service can be rendered 
to the study by anyone who presents a new 
book of reference to the not over-furnished 
shelves of the library. Its books are always 
placed at the service of all interested in such 








studies. W. M. Ramsay. 
EXHIBITIONS. 
THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS, 


Tae last spring exhibition which the Institute 
is likely to open in its present gallery and under 
the existing condition of things is not made 
remarkable, it may be said, by the presence of 
any one perfectly satisfactory masterpiece in 
water-colours; but it contains a very fair 
number of excellent drawings, of which, as is 
usual at the Institute, the greater number are 
figure pieces. Prominence has been assigned, 
and not unduly by any means, to the skilfully 
conceived and brilliantly executed genre picture 
by Mr. Gregory, Last Touches (No. 144); but in 
the conception of this work a certain vulgarity 
has accompanied the skill, and in its execution 
a certain bravado has thrown discredit on the 
brilliancy. Yet whatever may be its offence of 
sentiment—however it may irritate by its 
abundant evidence of the employment upon the 
commonplace and the ungainly of a talent that 
night be better devoted to the refined and the 
beautiful—it remains about the most forcible 
of the contributions to this year’s show. In it 
the artist has known perfectly what it was 
that he intended to do, and he has exactly done 
it, For any equally complete realisation of an 
aim firmly kept in view we should probably 
have to go to the work of the one master land- 
scape painter the Institute is happy in possess- 
ing; and then we should recognise, as we have 
often had occasion to recognise before, that 
within its weil-assigned limits the art of Mr. 
Hine is accomplished and faultless. 

But though there is no little display of strong 
or delicate landscape studies at the Institute— 
in the contributions of Mr. Hine, Mr. Collier, 
Mr. Syer, Mr. Fahey, Mr. Orrock, Mr. Aumonier, 
and this year of Mr. Clausen—it is the presence 
of a few highly cultured figure painters that 
gives to this exhibition much of its fascina- 
tin. Mr. Gregory, of course, with all his 
wanton disregard of beauty, is one of these 
men, and one of the cleverest of them. Mr. 
Bale, a student of fine colour, if of somewhat 
ugly and 7 humanity, is another. Mr. 
Gow is among the number. So are Mr. Linton 
and Mr. Charles Green and Mr. Towneley 
Green. These figure painters are, obviously 
enough, men of exceedingly different aim, some 
of them treating the figure as a medium for the 
xpression of comedy, some portraying intimate 
character with pathos or humour, and some 
content or even proud to allow the human 
interest—at all events, the interest of adven- 
ture, whether light or sad—to fall into the 
Secondary place, and to claim the first attention 
for their solution of purely artistic problems— 
questions of line and of hue. Mr. Gow— 
Sccupied, it is to be hoped and believed, in fully 
justifying his recent election to the Associate- 





ship of the Academy—is unrepresented in his 
accustomed place of exhibition. Mr. Charles 
Green sends one of his most distinctly humorous 
and one of his most completely finished per- 
formanees, Behind Time (No. 44)—an elaborate 
drawing of a more than middle-aged lover thus 
far disappointed at the place of rendezvous. 
Something of exaggeration or of caricature in 
the expression of a face yet very cleverly con- 
ceived connects the work not quite so much 
with Nature as with the comedian’s view of 
it; but itis the view, at all events, of a refined 
comedian, who makes his point perhaps rather 
obviously, yet without grossness of emphasis. 
Mr. Towneley Green is a still gentler comedian 
than his brother. He is not quite so perfect a 
craftsman—that is, in the imitation of textures 
and in the laying of tints his skill is not so 
absolutely developed. But there is much of 
engaging Nature, much command of delicate 
sentiment, in the agreeable drawing (No. 67), 
Talking them over, in which Mr. Towneley Green 
depicts the assuredly successful wiles practised 
by a cajoling damsel upon a disheartened parent. 
The people are of the lower middle class—small 
farmers of their own land—and the quaint 
interior depicted is such a one as is cothmon 
even now in the remoter regions of Wales. 
Mr. Linton is the remaining figure painter 
whose work suggests itself for discussion. He 
sends an Amy Robsart (No. 152) which does not 
entirely satisfy. Its presence gives occasional 
justification to an often inaccurate charge that 
he is primarily a painter of costume. The cos- 
tume is perfect. His Janet Foster, however (No. 
137), shows him a painter of admirable human 
beauty, as well as an almost faultless student of 
the relations of light, shade, and colour. As 
regards the character, Mr. Linton has fairly 
enough presumed in Janet Foster a native 
refinement which is the occasional accident of 
her class; and she takes her place worthily in 
the little gallery, the artist is gradually accumu- 
lating, of drawings which realise that picturesque 
if not too profound humanity which engaged 
the interest of a novelist who was more an 
antiquary than an analyst. 

Removed from painters of the figure by the 
comparative unimportance of his figures when 
he does introduce them, and removed from 
landscape painters by his refined devotion, not 
to Nature unadorned, but to Nature as she looks 
when the hand of the landscape gardener or of 
the architect of the Renaissance has been feel- 
ingly laid upon her, Mr. Fulleylove’s place is a 
perfectly individual one, and he continues to 
occupy it worthily. Quite unqualified approval 
of his most ambitious design—an illustration to 
Mr. Morris—no one is called upon to give; but 
it has excellent qualities, easy of recognition; 
while of such drawings as that of the Boboli 
Gardens (No. 97) it may truly be said that they 
realise for us in unfamiliar ways a quietude of 
ordered beauty that appeals least to the least 
refined. Void of a generally acceptable subject, 
often curious, though exceedingly skilful, in 
composition, and rich and subtle in colour, 
they gain upon us, partly by right of the 
artist’s own complete sympathy with a kind of 
beauty it is easy to style artificial, and to think 
one has condemned and disposed of when one 
has so styled it. In them, too, the sentiment 
of a dignified Past is suggested with that adroit 
reticence which is of the essence of art—it is 
not insisted upon or emphasised. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





ROSA BONHEUR’S PICTURES. 


SATURDAY last was the private view of an 
interesting exhibition of two important pictures, 
now open to the public at the gallery No. 14 
King Street, St. James’s, by the veteran painter 
of the Horse Fair and other admirable works 
not soon to be forgotten. These new pictures 
are called On the Alert and A Foraging Party, 





both forest scenes, life-size. The first-named 
represents a noble stag rearing his head and 
expanding his ears to catch the distant sound 
that has alarmed him; the other, two wild boars, 

bbing along among the mast of last season 
in the fresh spring-time. The yellow leaves of 
the autumn ferns are mixed with, and partially 
covered by, the bright-green fronds but lately 
spread. The great beet of the leading boar, 
with its almost terrible red eye surrounded by 
curious cool gray bristles shading off into black, 
and its broad ridge of back—whereon the artist 
has indulged with admirable effect in a certain 
sleight-of-hand execution by means of tho 
handle of the brush and palette knife—are 
realistic in the extreme. The background of 
this subject is composed of broken ground 
rocks, and brushwood, wherein some others of 
the herd are partially seen; the background of the 
stagis evidently the confines of a wood in morning 
mist. Here the white stems of young birch-trees 
characteristic of such a locality, rising close to 
the foreground, compose admirably, both in their 
forms and in colour, with the rich brown fur and 
the polished antlers of the startled animal. 
This fine specimen of the species is, we 
believe, a friend and companion of Mdme. 
Bonheur—one of her familiars in the 
country home now her general residence. 
If the visitor remembers the velvety softness 
and, we must say, conventional dexterity of 
Landseer’s handling, he will be surprised and 
interested by the fidelity and uncompromising 
veracity of the execution shown in the various 
textures of the hair of Mdme. Bonheur’s king 
of the herd. We understand that these pictures 
have been lately exhibited in Antwerp, where 
they gained for the artist the Order of Leopold. 








OBITUARY, 
MR, WILLIAM BURGES. 


THe death of Mr. William Burges, which 
happened on Wednesday week after a short but 
severe illness, leaves a serious gap in the front 
rank of English architects. He was only fifty- 
three years of age, and neither had nor sought 
to have a large practice ; but he was one of the 
few men whose example and teaching have had 
a distinct influence on the course of English 
art. That this influence was in one respect 
unfortunate we do not hesitate to say. Mr. 
Burges was the earliest and ablest advocate of 
the introduction of Early French Gothic archi- 
tecture into England. The conspicuous merit 
of the designs in that style produced by him 
and by one or two others called forth a legion of 
imitators, who easily caught up some of the 
tricks of the style, but lacked altogether the 
skill needful to turn it to any good use, and who 
covered the land with buildings which for down- 
right ugliness surpass all others even in this 
age of ugly buildings. No one was stronger in 
his condemnation of these things than Mr. 
Burges himself, but they did not shake his faith 
in his favourite style. Other thinking arcbi- 
tects, who were for a time attracted by the 
apparent strength of the new importation as com- 
pared with the rather tame style of Gothic then 
most in use, soon found that, neither by 
its own merits nor by its adaptability to 
modern wants, was the French of the thirteenth 
century fit to become the basis of English 
architecture of the future. The vulgar paro- 
dies of it by men of the baser sort com- 
pleted their discontent with it; and now for a 
long time Mr. Burges has been almost its only 
advocate of any mark. But the reasons by 
which he defended his preference were such as 
to exclude all the inferior imitations from his 
protection. He thought that the Early French 
Gothic gave the most scope for the development 
of the highest qualities of architecture; and, 
although in this we may not agree with him, 
we may thank him for the persistence with 
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which he insisted upon the recognition and 
cultivation of those qualities. No man saw 
more clearly or taught more plainly that the 
essential of good architecture is art, and that 
style is a mere accident. And he could himself, 
if need were, produce good work in other styles 
than that which he had chiefly made his own; 
as witness his remodelling of Worcester College 
Chapel, Oxford, and the design, not yet exe- 
cuted, for the reredos of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Burges was a pupil of the late Mr. 
Edward Blore. One of his earliest works was 
the repair and fitting-up of the nave of Wal- 
tham Abbey, which he didin his own style, 
and not according to the mischievous canons 
of ‘‘restoration.”” Cork Cathedral and the 
additions to Cardiff Castle are his most import- 
ant buildings; and among the others may be 
mentioned the cuurches at Studley and Skelton 
near Ripon, and the house which he lately built 
for himself. Some of his unexecuted designs 
added much to his reputation. His design for 
the memorial church at Constantinople was 
accepted, but afterwards laid aside for one by 
Mr. Street, for reasons which we need not now 
discuss. In union with Mr. R. P. Pullan, he 
obtained the first place in the European com- 
petition for the cathedral at Lille; but French 
national vanity would not allow the work to be 
given to foreigners, and so it was taken away 
from them. The executed building is, we 
believe, a feeble ‘‘ improvement” on their de- 
sign. Mr. Burges was one of the eleven archi- 
tects commissioned to make designs for the 
New Law Oourts, and sent in one of very great 
merit. It was afterwards published, and for 
some years formed the chief stock-in-trade of 
the competition jobbers. 

The only book published by Mr. Burges was 
a collection of his sketches. But he wrote 
many papers upon architecture and its allied 
arts, which appeared in the Lcclesiologist, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, the Archaeological 
Journal, and elsewhere; and he contributed 
several very valuable essays to the Gleanings 
JSrom Westminster Abbey. His most important 
antiquarian work will probably be the Catalogue 
of Helmets, which he leaves almost ready to be 
issued by the Archaeological Institute. 

Only a few weeks ago Mr. Burges was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy, a distinc- 
tion which he had fairly earned, and it is to be 
hoped that the place he vacates will be as well 
filled. J. T. MickLETHWAITE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that the reproduction of the 
editio princeps of the Ars Moriendi, which the 
Holbein Society have had in hand so long, is 
now complete. The only perfect copy of this 
edition known to exist is in the British 
Museum, having been purchased at the Weigel 
sale. The Introduction will, we understand, be 
written by Mr. George Bullen. The facsimile 
has been executed by Mr. F. C. Price. 


WE hear from Prof. Sayce, who has just 
returned to Oxford from his travels in the 
Levant, that Dr. Schliemann has closed his ex- 
cavations at Orchomenus. He recommenced 
the work on April 1—an ill-omened day— 
and finished it on April 11, having thoroughly 
cleaned out the Treasury of the Minyae. 

WE gather from an account of an exhibition 
of the Société des Aquarellistes Belges which 
is now taking place at Brussels that Miss Clara 
Montalba, who is a member of that society, has 
taken to practise in a new field. An ‘interior ” 
by her, shown there, is spoken of with much 

raise. The brilliant water-colour artist of 
Vensiinn effects has never, to our remembrance, 
exhibited a single interior in the London galler- 
ies, where her works are best known. 





Tue first of Prof. C. T. Newton’s course of 
lectures during the current term will be delivered 
at University College on May 6, at four p.m. 
The subject is ‘*General Characteristics of 
Greek and Roman Sepulchral Monuments and 
Rites; ” and the public will be admitted with- 
out payment or ticket. 

An exhibition of paintings by living artists 
will shortly be held at Leeds ; and among those 
who have promised contributions are Messrs. 
Pettie, Briton Rivicre, Herkomer, Calderon, 
Absolon, Aumonier, P. R. Morris, Linton, Top- 
ham, and C. E. Johnson. 


Mr. Seymour Lucas’ painting of The Gordon 
Riots is stated to have been purchased for the 
Colonial Gallery at Melbourne. It was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy two years ago, 
and latterly at the Melbourne International 
Exhibition. 

MILLET’s celebrated picture of L’ Angelus, 
the sale of which we recorded a few weeks ago 
in the Wilson collection, has again changed 
hands. The French Government bid for it at the 
Wilson sale up to 150,000 frs., but it was acquired 
by M. Secretan for 160,000 frs., and has now been 
resold by him for 200,000 frs. 


WE are informed that the celebrated picture 
by Rubens representing Neptune and Amphi- 
trite has been sold by Count Schinborn, of 
Vienna, not to the German Crown Prince, but 
to the Berlin Museum. This masterpiece, 
which since the seventeenth century has been 
in the possession of the Schénborn family, was 
probably painted about the year 1610. The 
subject is treated in a very fantastic way, and 
makes one suppose that the artist intended to 
represent an allegory of the marriage of the 
earth with the sea. The execution is uncom- 
monly firm and elaborate. The picture has 
been engraved by Schmutzer. 


Tne Académie des Beaux-Arts has elected M. 
Chaplain a member in the section of Engraving, 
in the place of the late M. Gatteaux. 


A cuRIOUS subject of study is brought forward 
by M. Charles Ephrussi in a short monograph 
he has lately published, entitled Les Bains de 
Femmes d’ Albert Diirer. Diirer students will 
probably remember a large wood-cut called 
Le Bain @ Hommes, which is usually reckoned 
among Diirer’s works. M. Ephrussi, who is 
known by his unwearying study of Diirer’s 
drawings, describes one in the Museum at 
Bremen, wherein is represented ‘‘a women’s 
bath.” Six naked women of appalling ugliness 
sit or stand about on the steps of a mediaeval 
German bathing-house, performing with un- 
graceful actions the various operations of the 
bath. This drawing is signed A. D., with 
separate letters, as was Diirer’s manner in his 
early time, and is dated 1496. Hausmann 
mentions it, and recognises its relation to the 
better-known ‘‘ men’s bath.” Both were prob- 
ably enough studies by Diirer of the naked figure 
in its most realistic aspect in his early time. 
The same subject with variations is treated also 
in a drawing in the Duke of Devonshire’s col- 
lection at Chatsworth; and M. Ephrussi has 
found two reversed proofs of a wood-cut of the 
Bremen drawing in the Cabinet des Estampes 
at Paris passing under the name of Hans 
Baldung Griin. Bathing-houses were common 
in Germany in the fifteenth century, and artists 
may have been glad to seize upon such oppor- 
tunities of studying the human figure. M. 
Ephrussi gives excellent reproductions of the 
drawings mentioned, and of two others that he 
refers to as belonging probably to the same 
subject. But the pen-drawing in the British 
Museum representing Death holding his hour- 
glass over the shoulder of a naked young woman, 
who is contemplating her charms in a convex 
mirror, does not seem to us to have anything to 
do with the others, and we haye never accepted 





it as an authentic work by Diirer. The style 
and the drawing are quite different from his. 


A BRONZE statue of Dante has lately been set 
up in the square of the Collége de France, this 


being the quarter in which he lived when in 
Paris in 1302. 


WE have before mentioned the fine collection 
of water-colour drawings illustrative of the 
Fables of La Fontaine that has been made by 
M. Roux. This collection, comprising in the 
whole 200 works, is now being exhibited at the 
French Society of Water-Colours, Rue Lafitte. 
Many of the most celebrated French artists of 
the day have contributed to it, the Oatalogue 
containing such names as those of Baudry, 
Géréme, Henner, G. Moreau, de Nittis, Heil- 
buth, Pasini, Delaunay, Ph. Rousseau, &c., 
beside twenty-one water-colour drawings by 
the late Jules Jacquemart—works not included 
in the Jacquemart exhibition, and hitherto 
entirely unknown. 


THE South Kensington Museum, of which a 
new volume was commenced in January, still 
continues to give eight facsimiles of etchings 
of interesting specimens of art treasures for one 
shilling. A marked improvement is observable 
in the plates, due either to greater perfection in 
the method of reproduction or superior skill in 
printing; some of those in the last number are 
quite brilliant in comparison with the flat, tone- 
less productions of last year. 


THE Great Historic Galleries of England, 
with its superb permanent photographs from 
superb pictures, could scarcely be expected to 
improve upon the first volume, but it has 
increased and varied its interest, both 
‘* historic” and artistic, by its lovely selections 
of miniatures. These seem to lend themselves 
to reproduction through the camera. The 
Olivers and the Petitots come out beautifully, 
but the Cosways and Holbeins are even 
kinder. The Holbeins are from Windsor 
Castle, the rest from Castle Howard. Among 
the pictures reproduced are the Hertford Nelly 
O’Brien, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Mrs. 
Hope’s Lady reading a Letter, exhibited in 
Burlington House last winter. It would be 
impossible to exceed the force and clearness of 
the reproduction of the latter, which, hitherto 
ascribed to Metsu, is now believed by some good 
authorities to be the work of J. Vermeer, 
usually called Van der Meer, of Delft. 








THE STAGE. 
MR. GILBERT’S SATIRE. 


WE confine ourselves, in this column, to 
noticing, from a dramatic and literary point 
of view, the new skit on the best-abused people 
in London—the professional aesthetes—omit- 
ting any comment upon Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
charming music. And, from the point of view 
from which we consider it, Patience is a distinct 
success. Everything that is possible has now 
been done; and when Patience and The Colonel 
have had their run the subject will be left 
in peace, and the heroes of it forgotten. 
With every appreciation of Mr. Burnand’s 
Colonel, we takefleave to think that the 
venial errors and pleasant vices of the would-be 
aesthetes—the mere imitators, after all, of 
artists and critics of culture and attainments— 
are better suited for such satire as may be 
applied to them lightly in comic verse and 
melodious music than for the satire that 18 
applied through the medium of comedy. Mr. 
Gilbert’s instinct guided him well when he 
elected to write, not a comedy, but the Jibretto 
of a comic opera. Some things are still sacred 
for comedy; nothing is sacred for a comic 
opera. No one can reasonably take even the 
slightest umbrage at the fun that is here made; 
if the joke is a small one, pretty music and & 
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patter song may be trusted to carry it off 
successfully; and the pleasure of the eye is 
assured by a parade of damsels, first in the 
hues of Morris, Helbronner, and Liberty, and 
then in the garments of Mdme. Louise. In a 
word, all the material for effective comic opera 
is here, and it is skilfully used. We have the 
two aesthetic poets—the one of them per- 
manently an aesthete; the other eventually 
altered from ‘‘ this melancholy literary man” 
to that perhaps not very obviously higher type 
of humanity, ‘‘a threepenny ’bus young 
man ”— 
‘* A steady and stolid-y jolly Bank-holiday 
Every-day young man.” 
We have a company of dragoons who—in 
despair of otherwise winning the attentions of 
their loves—endeavour in vain to follow in the 
fashions of aestheticiem. We have the pretty 
milkmaid who gives her name to the piece, and 
who naturally becomes the love of a poet whose 
songs are of pastoral puerility, and whose art 
is that of a Marcus Ward Christmas-card— 
quite excellent in its way, but hardly an 
adequate substitute for ichelangelo and 
Velasquez. We have, lastly, the twenty 
damsels themselves, who being not ‘very ” 
but ‘‘supremely” happy, somehow ‘‘ never 
seem quite well,” but who eventually pass 
from under the melancholy dominion of the 
poetaster to a world of commonplace activity, 
in which they appear as ‘‘ prettily pattering, 
cheerily chattering, Madame Louise young 
irls.” 
. The story by the aid of which these changes 
come about is, if anything, alittle too ingenious 
for the requirements of comic opera. It is an 
elaborate adaptation of the ballad about the 
two ‘‘mild” curates in the Bab Ballads. Mr. 
Gilbert has planned his story skilfully and has 
conducted its various scenes with bright and 
generally healthy humour. The dialogue is 
full of entertaining things, and the sharp clatter 
of the songs is Mr. Gilbert’s own. For our own 
part we have only two complaints to make to 
him. He might suppress all mention of the 
particular remedy—culled from the British 
Pharmacopoeia—which is to cure “the woes” 
of the transcendental; and, in his next piece, 
he might perhaps altogether dispense with the 
assistance of that frowsy middle-aged character, 
between whom and the youthful beauties he is 
so fond of instituting distasteful if ludicrous 
comparisons. We do not care to hear again 
the vulgar utterance of the middle-aged spinster, 
‘Tam ripe, Reginald, and already I am decay- 
ing.” 
As regards the acting, it is undertaken by 
acknowledged experts in comic opera: Miss 
Leonora Braham, Miss Alice Barnett, Mr. 
Rutland Barrington, and Mr. George Grossmith. 
The piece provides the public with the certainty 
ofa merry and exhilarating hour. Thus far, 
if—as we opine—it is the aesthetic people who 
have had the beauty, it is undoubtedly the 
Philistines who have had the wit. And the 
Philistines must consider themselves fortunate 
in haying both Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Burnand 
upon their side. They are but too well 
represented. 








STAGE NOTES. 
Tr is on Monday next that Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Edwin Booth will appear together for the 
first time since the former achieved celebrity. 
Mr. Irving will play Iago and Mr. Booth 
Othello on this occasion. 


Mr. M‘CuttouGcH, an American tragedian, 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane 
Theatre this week, in Sheridan Knowles’s 
effective drama Virginivs, in which Mr. Mac- 
ready used to be so remarkable. He was 
strongly supported by Mr. John Ryder, Mrs. 
Arthur Stirling, and Miss Lydia Cowell. 





Virginia was, of course, played by the highly 
promising actress last named. Mr. M‘Cullough 
would seem to be an earnest and somewhat 
declamatory actor of the old-fashioned sort. 


Ir is said to be in contemplation for Mrs. 
Scott Siddons to return to the London stage, 
and to occupy the Haymarket Theatre during 
the usual autumn absence of Mr. and Mrs, 
Bancroft. 


THAT continual desire of the public to see 
Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) as a deeply injured 
woman against whom all the fates conspire is, 
without doubt, even better gratified than ever 
it has been before by the play which Mr. Jones 
has written for the Sadler’s Wells management. 
Margaret Field, the doleful heroine of the new 
drama, is a woman of humble life, who has 
proved so attractive that a gentleman, after 
expressing some little regret for her possession 
of a virtue beyond her station, has been betrayed 
into marrying her, and has subsequently been 
betrayed into deserting her. Itis the intention 
of the Colonel to marry one Nelly Christy, the 
daughter of a Baronet; and at the Baronet’s 
house Margaret Field, arriving in the guise of 
a dressmaker, discovers her husband and im- 
mediately claims him. The situation, painful 
for the wife, is difficult for the Colonel; but, 
having few scruples, he arranges that his wife 
shall be robbed of her marriage certificate, and, 
this being effected through the agency of a too 
subservient domestic, the Colonel is free to 
denounce his wife as an impostor or to charge 
her with madness. It seems, on the whole, 
that of the two courses the more convenient one 
is to say that she is mad ; and this being not only 
said with energy, but supported by what looks 
like evidence that can be accepted, Margaret 
Field is immured in a lunatic asylum, in which 
no small proportion of the action of the drama 
is made to pass. At this point it seems prob- 
able that the arrangements of the Colonel will 
be so far complete as to allow him to marry 
Miss Christy with impunity. But a counter- 
plot has been going on, and his designs are 
frustrated as they are on the very eve of accom- 
plishment. The Colonel then dies. Nothing 
has graced his life so much as his manner of 
quitting it. He commits suicide, thereby leaving 
his persecuted wife free to marry the most 
chivalrous of her champions—a prison Chaplain. 
This play, it is perfectly obvious, is one ot 
strong incident, relieved, however, by more of 
rough humour than it is easy to convey in the 
brief narration of its theme. Mr. Jones, the 
dramatist, has been inspired by Mr. Mark Hope, 
the novelist; and we should judge that Mr. 
Mark Hope, in his turn, had been inspired by 
Mr. Charles Reade, as there is so much in the 
story that recals—albeit it may be accidentally 
—both The New Magdalen and the novel devoted 
by Mr. Reade to the wrongs of those confined 
in private madhouses. But Mr. Jones, as a 
dramatist, has a right to take his stand upon 
the saying of an earlier fellow-labourer of his, 
and a not inconsiderable one—“‘ Je prends mon 
bien ott je le trouve.” He has made the piece 
his own. Having little pretensions to refine- 
ment, it is exciting and harrowing. The play 
is strongly acted, and with some completeness. 
That Mrs. Crowe is capable of doing thorough 
justice to the sufferings of the persecuted 
woman—sufferings which are by no means 
borne in silence or with conspicuous resignation 
—no playgoer can doubt, and her art enables 
her to produce varied effects out of a material 
which might easily be only monotonousls 
doleful. She is powerful and touching. Mr. 
Beveridge is excellent as the Chaplain. 
Mr. E. H. Brooke plays the villanous officer 
with much effect; and Miss Kate Pattison, who 
acts gently and dresses very satisfactorily and 
pleases the public a good deal, is seen agree- 
ably as the daughter of Sir Wemyss Christy. 





MUSIC. 
“SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE: EPISODE 


DELAVIE DUN ARTISTE,” BY HECTOR 
BERLIOZ, 


Tuts work will be performed to-day, for the first 
time in London, at Mr. Ganz’ first Orchestral 
Concert. The recent production of several of 
Berlioz’ most important compositions is an 
historical event of great importance. The 
future historian of the development of music 
since the death of Beethoven will have to 
acknowledge the influence and estimate tho 
importance of the great French composer. The 
Symphonie fantastique and the dramatic sym- 
phony, Roméo et Juliette, are two remarkable 
specimens of programme-music ; and in both the 
Leitmotive and the metamorphoses of themes 
form characteristic features. Facts are stub- 
born things, and the dates of these works must 
be taken into account. The first was written 
in 1828, the second in 1839—that is to say, long 
before the appearance of any of Wagner’s or 
Liszt’s important works, We have no wish to 
unduly extol Berlioz, or to assert that he is 
superior, or even equal, to the above-mentioned 
composers; but it must not be forgotten that 
they were both personal friends of his, and were 
well acquainted with his works. Hence it is but 
natural to suppose that they must have been 
more or less influenced by his characteristic and 
thoroughly original style of writing. Berlioz’ 
compositions are all of great difficulty, and 
demand for performance ‘‘an immense appa- 
ratus of complicated machines” (to use Waguer’s 
phrase). They have, therefore, seldom been pro- 
duced, and it is doubtless principally owing to 
this fact that his claims to notice have been 
ignored or forgotten. We now propose to give 
a brief account of the Symphonie fantastique. 

In 1828 an English company visited Paris 
and performed Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet. 
The parts of Ophelia and Juliet were played 
by Miss Smithson, an actress celebrated both 
for her beauty and her talent. Our composer 
fell desperately in love with her, and five years 
later she became his wife. Berlioz was the 
Byron of music; the latter (though he was fond 
of denying it) loved to picture himself in 
poetry, and so did the former in music. He 
has prefixed to the score of the Zpisode a detailed 
programme, of which we can give a brief but 
excellent summary in his own words:—‘ lo 
sujet du drame musical n’est autre que 
Vhistoire de mon amour pour miss Smithson, de 
mes angoisses, de mes réves douloureux.” Tho 
work was produced at the Conservatoire in 
1830 and again in 1532. On the latter occasion 
it was followed by a monodrame lyrique entitled 
Lelio, ow le Retour a la Vie. Berlioz calls 
this the ‘‘fin et le complément” of the Sym- 
phonie fantastique; hence he speaks of the 
whole work as a ‘‘drame musical.” The 
Episode is, however, sufficiently complete with- 
out this second part, for which a stage and 
actors are required. lJerlioz himself admits 
this, for in the Preface to the score of the 
symphony he expresses a hope that it “ offre 
en soi un interét musical indépendant de toute 
intention dramatique.” When given without 
Lelio, the sequel, Berlioz proposed to withdraw 
the detailed programme, and merely leave the 
titles of the various movements—viz., ‘‘ Réveries, 
Passions,” ‘‘Un Bal,” ‘‘Sctne aux Champs,” 
‘‘Marche au Supplice,” ‘‘Songe d’une Nuit 
de Sabbat.” The titles in themselves are 
clear and suggestive ; the programme is, how- 
ever, needed to explain why a ball scene 
should be followed by a pastoral scene, and 
this in its turn by a ‘‘ Marche au Supplice.”” 
The first and third movements are certainly the 
finest, and the last two the most characteristic. 
Wagner speaks of the ‘‘Sctne aux Champs” as 
a perfect specimen of programme-music. Not- 
withstanding much that is bizarre and original, 
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the work may be said to follow the traditional 
lines of the symphony as regards form and even 
the order of movements. The chief feature of the 
work is the representation of the femme aimée 
by amelody which is heard in all the movements, 
The artist goes toa ball, but the image of the 
beloved one follows him ; he goes into the fields 
and listens to the singing of birds, but the 
melody still haunts him; he dreams that he is 
condemned to death, and the theme comes 
before him ‘comme une dernitre pensée 
d’amour interrompue par le coup fatal.” In the 
last movement he is surrounded by witches, 
imps, and monsters; the melody is heard once 
more, but disguised and rendered trivial and 
grotesque. The various metamorphoses of the 
theme are extremely ingenious; in the ‘‘ Sctne 
aux Champs” they are wonderfully light, and 
ethereal as ‘‘ gossamers that idle in the wanton 
summer air.” With respect to melody and 
harmony we can scarcely do better than quote 
what Schumann says in his celebrated notice of 
the work:—‘‘If ever I found a judgment un- 
just, it was that of Fétis: ‘I saw that it was 
wanting in harmonic and melodic ideas,’ 
Though he should deny to Berlioz (as he 
does) all his qualities—imagination, invention, 
originality—how could he be deaf to his rich- 
ness of melody and harmony ?”’ 

It is impossible to describe the infinite 
variety, the richness, delicacy, and also power, 
of the orchestration throughout the work. Yet 
would we mention the long-sustained note by 
violoncellos and double basses, with horn solo 
and staccato figure for violins with mutes, in the 
opening largo ; the imposing tutti on the return 
of the principal theme in the allegro and the 
passage for solo wind near the close of the 
same movement; the pastoral dialogue between 
English horn and oboe, the delicate tremolo for 
divided altos with mutes; the wonderful imita- 
tion of birds quite as original as the passage of 
the Pastoral Symphony; and the clever effect 
of thunder produced by four drums tuned in 
curious and original fashion—all in the third 
movement (‘f Sctneaux Champs ’”’) ; the sombre 
and mysterious opening of the ‘‘ Marche au 
Supplice,” with drums struck by sticks with 
sponge heads, and double basses divided into 
four parts; and, in the last movement, the Dies 
{rae intonated by bassoons and ophicleides 
amid the clang of bells, the passages with 
strings all divided into two and three parts and 
all with mutes except the basses, and the 
furious tutti for an immense orchestra for wood 
wind, including piccolo, two clarinets, and four 
bassoons ; for brass, including four horns, two 
cornets, three trombones, and two ‘ophicleides ; 
three pairs of drummers and strings. Berlioz 
suggests that several pianos can be used instead 
of bells in the last movement. He had already 
used the piano as an orchestral instrument in a 
Jantaisie on Shakspere’s 7'empest, written for a 
concert given at the Théitre Italien. This 
piece afterwards formed the concluding chorus 
of Lelio. J. S. SHEepLock. 





MUSICAL UNION MATINEE. 


M. Paut Vriarpor, son of the illustrious 
vocalist, Mdme. Viurdot, was leading violinist 
at the opening mutinée ot the Musical Union 
last Tuesday afternoon. The concert was one 
of special interest, being the first under the man- 
agement of the new Director, M. J. Lasserre. 
M. Viardot proved himself an_ intelligent 
leader; in the string quartets—Haydn in G 
(op. 54) and Beethoven in F (op. 18, No. 1) 
—he was associated with Herr Wiener, M. van 
Waefelghem, and M. Jules Lasserre. Particu- 
larly would we notice the fine playing of all 
the artists in the adagio and scherzo of the latter 
quartet. M. Alfred Reisenauer, a pupil of 
Liszt, made his first appearance in England. 
He is only eighteen years of age, and certainly 


gives ample proof of intelligence and technical 
proficiency. In Rubinstein’s well-known and 
difficult trio in B flat the pianoforte part was 
at times too loud; and several points with re- 
gard to nuances, ensemble playing, &c., showed 
that the youthful pianist has not (as stated in 





the analytical programme) quite completed his 
studies on the pianoforte. As solo he played 
Schumann’s Carneval. Several of the numbers 
were excellently performed, but others in an 
exaggerated and unsatisfactory manner. The 
next concert will take place on Tuesday, May 10. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MAY, 1881. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE ‘ SILVER STREAK.” By Admiral LoRD DUNSANY. 
PEACE iv the CHURCH, By the Right Hon, A.J. LB, BeResrorp Hore, 
M.P. 





GEORGE ELIOT. By Epitit Simcox, 

PROFIT-SHARING, By SrDLeEY TAYLOR, 

FRENCIL VERSE in ENGLISH. By WILLIAM M, HARDINGE. 
RELIGIOUS FAIRS in INDIA. By W. KNIGHTON, LL.D. 

WEST-END IMPROVEMENTS. By the Hon. MAUDE STANLEY. 
CARLYLE on the PERIODS of EUROPEAN CULTURE. Transcribed by 
Professor EDWARD DOWDEN, 

THE IkISH LAND BILL, By His Grace the DUKE oF ARGYLL, 
London: C. KEGAN PAUL & Co. 








FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1881). No. 617. NeW Series, No, CXXXVIIL. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
IN TRUST : the Story of a Lady and her Lover. Chap. X. Family Counsels, 
XL. Projects of Marriage. XII, Mistre-s and Maid. 


THE COLLEGES as LANDLORDS, By OXONIENSIS, 
A LANCASHIRE POETS’ CORNER, By J. A. NOBLE, 
TI *SUNBEAM” in a STORM. By Mrs. Brassey. 
YOUNG OXFORD. By AN Oxrorp TuTor, 


ON the ORIGIN of the ?RINCE of WALES’ FEATHERS, By WILLIAM 
SIMPSON, F.R.G.S, (Lllustrated.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an AGNOSTIC. By B. THomas. 

MR. THRALE, By T. E. Kenben, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY for ACCIDENTS to WORKPEOPLE. By 
EvWILN CHADWICK. 

THE FIRST ACT. 





London ; LONGMANS & Co, 





No. 259. For MAY. Price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, THE PORTRAIT of a LADY. By lienry JAmgs, Jun. Chapters 
XXLX.—AXAIV, 
2. MEMORY’s SONG. By A. MATHESON. 
3, OLD MYTHOLOGY in MODERN POETRY. By Anprew C, BRavLer. 
4, LOST. 
5, SIR DONALD STEWART'S MARCH from KANDAMAR to KABUL. 
6, THE ENGLISIL COMMUNITY in IOWA, By RoBerT BEeNsON. 
7. A SUORT PLEA for SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE and for AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUVATION,. 
London: MACMILLAN & Co, 





Price 8d, 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


Yor MAY 2, 


Interesting Facts concerning Mor- An Invitation to Breakfast, and 
tality, What Came of It. 
Japan, In the Egyptian Desert. 


A Miss is as good as a Mile, 

In a Quiet Engiish County. 
some Curious Vows, 

The Earliest Known Life-Relic. 
Harthouakes in Loudon, 
Something about Examinations. 
“1 Parweesh;: a Tale of Tunis, 
A Tiger Loose in Rangoon, 
Jingoism. By W. Chambers, 
Ontherine aud Craufurd ‘Tait, 
Sites of Wuildings Mysteriously 


Our Rare Old Histurical Manu- 
scripts, 

Fcrambies up the Hill of Life. 

The Story of Rolf. 

Kenovating Old Furniture, 

Sea-Weed Harvest in Jersey. 

More Ghost Stories Unveiled. 

The Feuland of To-Day. 

A Colliery Mauager’s story. 

The Mouth: Seience and Arts, 

Oceasioun! Notes. 

Five Poctical Vieces, 





Changed, 
India in 1045 and India in 1989, 
TUE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY, 
By J.B. HARWOOD, Chapters XVIL—XXI. 





London and Edinburgh: W. & IR. CHAMBERS, 
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MHE MUSICAL TIMES for MAY 

contains:—Verdis Opera, “Simon Loccanegra,” at the Scala of 
Miian--The Muse of Dvorak—The Great Cor ers : Berlioz —Mr. Pepys 
> Musician, by FF. tiuefl "Past thours allivan’s New Opera— 
Monday Popular, Crystal Wal and Bach Choir Concerts, &e.—R>yal 
Ltalinn Opera—Occasional Notes, Foreign and Country News, Reviews, Cor- 
pondence, &c, Price dd, ; post-free, 4d, Annual Subscription, 4s,, including 
postage. 








MME «MUSICAL TIMES for MAY 
contains :-—* The Son of God goes forth to War” (St. Ann’s Tune”), 


by ARTHUR SULLIVAN ; aud **God so loved the World,” Authem, by Sir 
JOUN GOss. Price | 4d. 


MESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER, & CO. 
I 





have tive honour toe announee that they have purchased the 






BNTIRE STOCK COVYRIGHTS of the Works hitherto published by 
MESSKS, NEUMEI R& CO., of Neumeyer Hall, inciuding the whole of 
the Valuable Compositions of HEINKICH MOFMANN, Xc., &e. 

London : NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 





(Queen-street, E.C 


8vo, sewed, ls, 


ESUS of NAZARETH and HIS CON- 
- TEMVORARIES, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrictta-strect, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-strect, Edinburgh. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


THE ORIGIN of RELIGION considered in the LIGHT of the UNITY of 
NATURE, By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


A DIALOGUE on POETIC MORALITY. By VERNON LEE. 

LAW REFORM in the DAYS of JUSTINIAN. By THomMAs Hopekin. 
THE BOOK of BIRTH-STORIES, By RICHARD MORRIS. 
BIMETALLISM. By Professor W. STANLEY JEVONS. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL, By SypxNer 
C. Buxton. 


THE POST-OFFICE, and AIDS to THRIFT. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, 
MR. WYLIE’S LIFE of THOMAS CARLYLE, By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
ANCIENT EGYPT in its COMPARATIVE RELATIONS. Ly KR. 8. POOLE. 
MR. FROUDE as a BIOGRAPHER. By JULIA WeDGWOoD, 

London : STRAHAN & CO, (LIMITED), 34, Paternoster-row. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


For MAY, 1881. No. DCCLXXXVII. Price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS. 











THE SWORD. 

A FRENCH SPECULATION, 

SHORT SERVICE AND ITS SUPPORTERS. 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part VI. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—NO, I1].—MARGARET, DUCHE=s OF NEWCASTLE, 
MR. GLADSTONE’S ELEVENTH BUDGET, 

TRUE MAGIC. To W. W. 8S. 

THE NEW NOSTRUM FOR IRELAND. 

THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 


Edinburgh and London; WILLIAM BLACKWoop & SONS. 


BIBLE REVISION 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel 
columns, beneath the Greek Original Text. Wiclif, 1380.—Tyndale, 
1534.—Cranmer, 1539,—Geneva, 1557,—Rheims, 1542.—Authorised, 1611. 
l very handsome vol., 4to, £2 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 

**In form and substance it is an admirable present for any clergyman.” 
Observer. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
And sold by all Booksellers, 


\ i | AP of a HUNDRED SQUARE MILES 
ROUND AVEBURY, WILTSHIRE ; with a KEY to the BRITISH 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, By the Rev. A. C, SMITH, Rector of Yates- 
bury, Wilts; Hon. Secretary of the Wilts Archacological and Natural 
History Society. 
The above work will consist of two parts :— 

First. The GREAT MAP, 78 in. by 48 in., on the scale of 36 square inches 
to the mile, showing all the British and Roman Earth- and Stone-Works, 
printed in six colours. 

£econd. The KEY, in large 4to, containing the Great Map in Sections, 
with accompanying descriptive letterpress and References to the best 
authorities, Views, Plans, &c. 

The work, constituting a permanent record of one of the most important 
archaeological districts in Europe, has been twenty-five years in prepara- 
tion, and will be published and issued to subscribers by the Marlborough 
College Natural History Society. 

For Prospectus, giving full particulars and the opinions of antiquaries 
who have seen the work, apply to the Rev. J. A. PRESTON, The Green, 
Marlborough. 
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_ 531, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.c, 
(Twenty doors west of Madie’s Library.) 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Pataeographical, N i ical, Koyal Geographical, 
and other learned Societies. 

Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTEKS, and for numerous five «xamples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Cave Thomus, &v., &c., &c. 





Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set. 
TWELVE AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, by V'HILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, mostly of Scottish mountain 
scenery, and including coynes of paintings in monochrome and of sepit 
and charcoal drawings. The twelve subjects are mounted on uniform 
bourds, 284in. by Ziin. Each /.utotype cau be obtained separately, 
price 10s. 6d. 
COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W. 
FIELD, Esq., on India, two sizes, 42s, and 21s, 
PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 
To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTUTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 
The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
General Manager, W.S. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 





i iy PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the PBuilder, 
the Printing Times, Truth, Brief News & Opinion, the Furniture Gazette, 
the Review, and other high-class lublications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or 
Plain. Estimates farnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either 
Prioting, or Printing and Publishiug.—74 and 75, Great Queeu-street, 
London, W.C. 








TEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS 
PRINTED by FAST (ROTARY) MACHINEKY,—MANAGER, Fleet 
Printipg Works, 14, Whitefriars-street, E.C, 
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TH EATRES. 


OURT THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 








To-night, at 8, a 's Tragedy 
ROMEO AND *SULIET. 

Characters by Messrs. Wilson Barrett, John Ryder, Forbes-Robertson, 
Clifford Cooper, E. Price, Norman Forbes, E. B. Norman, Brian Darley, 
Neville Doone, J. W. Phipps, W.P. Grainger, E. Butler, &c., and G. W. 
Anson ; Mesdames Helena Modjeska, M. A. Giffard, B. Garuier, J. Clifford, 


&e., and R. G. Le Thiere. 
Preceded, at 7, by TWO OLD Boys. 
Box-office open from 11 to 5. Doors open at 6.45. Carriages at 11. No fees. 


Acting Manager, Mr. H. HERMAN. 


R U R Y L A N E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
To-night, at 8.15, 


VIRGINIUS. 
VIRGINIUS—Mr. JOHN M'CULLOUGH. 
VIRGINIA—Miss LYDIA COWELL. 

SERVIA—Mrs. ARTHUR STIRLING, 

Dentatus—Mr. John Ryder; Appius Claudius—Mr. J. H. Barnes; Numi- 
torius—Mr. J. R. Gibson; Lucius—Mr. G, Andrews; Caius Claudius—Mr. 
De Lange ; Icilius—Mr. Augustus Harris. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by THE | STORES. 








OLLY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 


To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

At}, a new and —— Comedy, in three acts, by HENRY J. BrRon, 
called UPPER CRUS 

Messrs. J. L. Toole. San! Billington, KE. W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Mesdames Effie Liston, Roland Phillips, and Emily Thorne. 

At 10, THE WIZARD OF THE WILDERNESS, 

Mr. J. L. Toole. 

Box-office open from 10 till 5, 
for booking. Doors open at 7. 


LOBE THEATRE 


THE OPERA SEASON 
Under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 


Prices }s.to £3 3s. No free list. No fees 











To-night, at 8, an entirely new and original Opera Comique, in three 
acts, by OFFENB. ACH, entitled 
LA BOULANGERE. 


Under the immediate direction of Mr. H. B. Farnie. 

New and elaborate scenery by Kyan and Hicks. Dresses, after designs by 
Grévin and Faustin, by Alias. 

Preceded, at 7.30, by a Comedy, after ya and Halévy, entitled 

SEEING FROU-FROU. 

Mesdames Amadi, Maud Taylor, Turner, Dubsie, Graham, Evelyn, and 
Wadman ; Messrs. Celli, Temple, Ashford, Mansfield, Stepan, and Paulton, 

Greatly augmented chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Mr, 
Hiller. Ballet master, Mr. Lauri. 





Box-oftice now ___Box-office now open. Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. Burr. 
N EW SADLER’S 
(200 yards from the Angel.) 


WELLS. 
To-night, at 8, HIS Wii 


anew Play by H. A. JONES (Author of “ A Giertoal Error,” &c.), founded on 
a Novel by Mark Hope. 

Entirely new scenery and appointments. 

Miss BATEMAN (Mrs. Crowe) will appear as MARGARET FIELD, the 
character having been written expressly for her. 

The following artists will also appear :—Messrs. E. H. Rrooke, J. D. 
Beveridge, W. Younge, E. F. Edgar, &. Lyons, G. Canninge, RK, Lyons, &c. ; 
Mesdames John Carter, Laura Lindon, and Kate Pattison (by kind permis- 
sion of Messrs. Hare and Kendal). 

Act 1. Fairdale Hall—Evening. 
minster Gaol. 
—Morning. 

Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.30, Farce at 7. 


PERA COMIQUE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D'OYLY CARTE. 





Acts 2 and 3. Chaplain’s Parlour at Tol- 
Act 4. Dr. Billing’s Private Asylum. Act 5, Fairdale Hall 





SULLIVAN, entitled 
Messrs. 


Tonight, a new Aesthetic wry A ry W. S. GILBERT and ARTHUR 
Ge orge Grossmith, Kutland Barrington, Richard Temple, F, 
Thornton, and Durward Leli; Mesdames Leovora Graham, Jessie Bond, 
Julia Gwynne, Fortescue, and Alice Barnett. 

Produced under the persona! direction of the Author and Composer. 
Box-office now open, 





PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 


To-night, at 8.40, a new a in three acts, called 
THE COLONEL, 





By F. C, BURNAND. 
Preceded, at 7.5¥, by a one-act Hier gl by SYDNEY GRUNDY, 
IN HONOUK BOUND. 
Messrs. Coghlan, Flockton, W. Herbert, Eric Bayley, Rowland Buckstone, 


and Edgar Bruce; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Myra Holme, C. Grahame, 
Leigh Murray, &c. 


New scenery by Mr. Bruce Smith, 
Doors open at a. 30. Box-office open n daily fr from 11 to 5. 


RINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER GOOCH. 


To-night, at 7.45, an entirely new and original romantic spectacular 

Drama of sensational interest, — 
BRANDED, 
Written by RICHARD LEE. 

Messrs. Heury Neville, Redmund, F. Archer, J. Beauchamp, F. Charles, 
H.C, Sidney, Alien Thomas, Hewitt, Estcourt, Evens, Gardiner, Greville, 
w. Avondale, Chamberlain, Stirling, &c. ; Mesdames Caroline Hill, Maud 
Milton, Katie Barry, Katie Neville, Huntley, and Lyous. 

P roduced under the direction of Mr. Harry Jackson. 

New and realistic scenery by Charles Brooke. New overture and inci- 
dental music by Michael Connelly. New military costumes direct from the 
Anuy Coutractors, Paris. The horses supplied by Mr. George Sanger. 

Prieeded, at 7 a by the as, 

THE INTRIGUE, 
Doors open at 6.30, Box-oltice open daily. 


OYALTY THEATRE 


Manageress, Miss } Kate LAWLER. 


To-night, at 7.30, a new Operetta, 
i PRISONERS AT TIE BAR, 
y = ne OXENFORD and MEADOWS, 
~ STAGKE ee 
is ke ate Lawler’s great Gaiety succe: 
8 Mesdames Kate Lawler and Haceiet Cov eney ; Messrs Artiiur Williams, 
Dallas, and Frank Wyatt. 
— 9.30, DON JUAN JUNIOR, 
e~dressed and re-tuned. The success of the century. 


youtse Manager, FRANK KOTHSAY. Acting au 
Manager, CECIL KALEIGH, ™ 7 




















THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





SUMMER EXHIBITION 


WILL OPEN ON 


MONDAY, 
Acne, One seine Se 





GOLD “MEDAL, 


MAY 2. 


eason Tickets, Five Shillings. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


] 
F RY Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted. 


COCOA 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Food, Water, and Air.—Dr, Hassaut, 


“It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 


V. Stoppart, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 


**Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.”” 


EXTRAC 


Cuas, A, Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.L., Analyst for Dublin, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION. 


& SONS, Ser UL. AND LONDON. 








PHEaNrx FIRE OFFICE, Lomsparp STREET 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an: Interest allowed on the monthly t en not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 


of 1 ~ Dividends, and Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Sh 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


Ist March, 1880. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 











PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in 
the event of Injury, may be secured by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Company insuring against Accidents of all kinds 
The Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MOVERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
£1,630,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, and West 
end Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing-cross, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FE URNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The SS and most liberal, 


ih prices. 
No extra charge for time given, 
Illustrated Priced Cutalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and Z?, 
—— ll ~street, W W.c. Established 1862. 





K MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
@ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 

Bed-room Suites, from £6 68. to 50 guineas. 

Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas. 

Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenhaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 21, 

Morwell-street, w Cc. Established 1862. — 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


Large eo 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 


days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Sold by Chemists and Hairdressers. 








Received April 16, 1881. 


‘o. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 


I have always found give relief in the distressing attacks of Asthmatical 
Coughs and Consumption. 


(signed) ‘J. SPENCER, M.P.S., 225, Gt. Colmore-street, Birmin 
They instantly relieve—rapidly curc—and taste pleasantly. 
Sold at Is, 140. per box. 





rPARAXACUM ond PODOPHYLLIN. al 


fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeliug, with 
seusations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenhum-court-road, London, whose 
name must be on the label. —Lottles 2s 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, Sold by ail 
Chemists. 








DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the BEs£ REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 


Gout, and Indigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


_ DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. ~ 
BBEAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


slash PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 











porreD MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Also 


EissENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


——— 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS‘*— 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MATPAIS, W. 


- PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY 


MATCHES. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS 
Are free from SMELL 
Are manufactured 
Without Phosphorus 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operatives employed 
Are very DAMP PROOF 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 
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¥i THE ACADEMY. [Apri 30, 1881.—No. 469. _ 


MR. HUBERT HERKOMER, A.R.A.., has executed a large design for a PICTORIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
(size 11 ft. Gin. by Oft.), in reference to which an Article appears in THE MAGAZINE of ART for MAY, wnder the 
title of **The Streets as Art-Galleries.”’ 


THE STREETS as ART-GALLERIES.—Mr. HUBERT HERKOMERS large design for a Pictorial Advertisement 
has been reproduced on a small seale to suit the pages of THE MAGAZINE of ART, and appears in this Magazine for MAY, 
with the Article above referred to. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART for May, 


Price 1s., contains— 


“The Symbol.”? From the Painting by Frank Dicksrr,A.R.A. Prontispiece. | The Homes of our Artists: Mr. Millais’ House at Palace Gate. 


Treasure-Houses of Art: The Collection of Mr. C. P. Mat-| By Jouy Oxvcasrie. With Five Illustrations, 























thews. By Arruur Grirriras. With Five Engravings. The Future of Sculpture in London. By Epmunp W. Gosse. 
English Birds and their Haunts. By Grayr Attzy. With Five | Decorative Iron Work. By Georce Watus. With Six Illustrations, 

Illustrations. The Streets as Art-Galleries. With Two Engravings. 
Our Living Artists: William Quiller Orchardson, R.A. Ly| Pictures of the Year. With Four Illustrations. 

Autce Mreyne.tt. With Portrait and Two Engravings. “Shepherds Discovering the Head of Orpheus.” From the Bas. 
** Apple Blossom.’’? From the Painting by M. Brytez. | Relief by M. Conponnier. 


Children in Painting and Sculpture. by J. H.P. With Four) art Notes. 


Engravings., , 
“The Magazine of Art contains a very storehouse of Art.’’—Tsr Ties. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., Ludgate-hill, London. 


POPULAR EDITION OF THE DORE MILTON. 


NOW READY, PART L., price 7d., of 


MILTONS PARADISE LOST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN 25 MONTHLY PARTS. 

“If the reader has seen the engravings, he does not want them described; if he has not seen them, such a brief sketch as this will 
convey little idea to his mind. But our remarks may be productive of one advantage—they may induce some persons to procure Messrs. 
CassELL’s splendid tribute to our great poet and examine it for themselves.” —Times. 

CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., Ludgate-hill, London. 


~ NOW READY, PART L,, price 7d., of the NEW and REVISED EDITION. 


CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE 


to EVERY DEPARTMENT of PRACTICAL LIFE. With Illustrations on nearly every page, and Coloured Plates. 


‘© *CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE’ is a book for every household, and its possessors may dispense with many others on a smaller scale, because it is, as the title 
says, a complete Eneyclopaedia of Domestic and Social Economy,’’—QUEEN. 

















NOW READY, complete in Five Handsome Quarto Volumes. 


Prof. Morley’s Library of English Literature. 


Selected, Edited, and Arranged by ITENRY MORLEY, Professor of English Literature at University College, London. With 

Illustrations from Original MSS. and other authentie sources. 
Vol. IL—SHORTER ENGLISH POEMS, 12s. 6d. Vol. I11—ENGLISH PLAYS. 11s. 6d. 
Vol. IL—ILLUSTRATIONS of ENGLISIT RELIGION. 11s. 6d. Vol. IV.—SHORTER WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE. 11s. 6d. 

Vol. V.—LONGER WORKS in ENGLISH VERSE and PROSE. 11s. 6d. 
“Its survey of the field of English Literature is certainly far more searching and extensive than anything to be met with elsewhere. 

Among the most striking features of the contents of these handsome volumes are the freshness of matter sclected and the intrinsic interest 
of the woodcuts, which are all of them authentic.”—Daily News. 


_ CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., Ludgate-hill, London. 


NOW READY, price 1g, ; post-free, 1s, 2d. 


BOSWELL AND JOHNSON: 


Their Companions and Contemporaries. By J. F. WALLER, LL.D. Being Vol. III. of CASSELL’S MONTHLY SHILLING 
LIBRARY. (Also, published in cloth, 2s.) 


N.B.—The First Edition of this Work having been exhausted on the day of publication,a SECOND EDITION has been prepared, 


and is now ready. 








CASSELL’S MONTHLY SHILLING LIBRARY, 
Vol. I. consists of HISTORY of the FREE-TRADE MOVEMENT in ENGLAND. By A. MONGREDIEN. Tirnp Eprrtox. | 1s. 
Vol. IL. consists of THE SCOTTISH COVENANTERS. By the Rev. J. TAYLOR, D.D., F.R.S.E. Seconp Eprrioy. 1s. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & CO., Ludgate-hill, London. 


——. —————— = —— 
————_—____- 
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